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| TO THE DIRECTORS, ENGINEERS, AND MANA- 
| GERS OF GASLIGHT COMPANIES. 


GpESTLEMER »—Having taken Pre- 


| Manufacture of Gas-Meters, I beg respectfully to solicit 
|a portion of your favours on behalf of my firm, which 
| wll carey on its businesg under the style of “ CRosLey 
| and Co.” 

I am already personally well known in the business 
to most of the leading gas engineers and managers in 
the kingdom, whose acquaintance I had the pleasure 
of making during my connection with my late relatives, 
| Messrs. Samuel and John Crosley, of Cottage Lane, 
| City Road, with whom I was engaged in their extensive 
| Gas-Meter business for several years—and, in fact, was 
| the late Mr. Samuel Crosley’s principal and confidential 
| assistant up to the time of his death; and, while so en- 
gaged, the late Mr. Samuel Crosley communicated to 
| me the secret of the mixture of the metals which has 
the Meters constructed by his firm so 
| Durable and so far superior to all others—many of them 
|. being now at work, after standing the test of about a 
| quarter of a century’s use. } 
|." Feeling as I do so earnestly the importance of main- 
| taining the high reputation which the name of “ Cros- 
{ley has so long enjoyed for the excellency of their 
| Machines—both for accuracy and quality of workman- 
ship and materials—I am determined that all our 
| Meters shall contain the best materials of their respec- 
tive kinds, and that the workmanship shall be such as 
vmay challenge the closest inspection. —I have the 
| honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

WILLIAM CROSLEY. 
Gas-Meter Works, 
103, Southwark Bridge Road, Lonpon. 





| 
\ TO GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS. 
‘MIVHE Directors of the Plymouth and 
STONEHOUSE GASLIGHT and COKE COM- 

| PANY are desirous of ENGAGING a Person tho- 
roughly acquained with the MANUFACTURE of 
COAL GAS upon the most approved principle. He 
must also be conversant with Gas Engineering in every 
department, and fully competent to direct the general 
Superintend and ig t of the works, and 
to devote the whole of his time and attention to the 
| services of the Company. 

He will be required to enter upon the office on the 
lst day of July next, 

The Salary will be £250 per annum, with a Residence 
on the Works, Coals, and Gaslight. 
Applications, with Testimonials of character and 
| ability, to be sent to the Secretary, on or, before Sa- 
| turday, the 3lst day of May. 
| By order of the board, 
| G. Henperson, Secretary. 
| Gas Offices, Plymouth, April 25, 1856. 


PRE Directors of the Luton Gas 
{ COMPANY are willing to CONTRACT for the 
lermentioved IRON SOCK 








i vthoe, lat ata M -— | a 
‘ delivered, carriage free, at the Dun- 

| taple ~ of ths Senden and ee Rail- 

| way, weekly proportions, so e whole are 

received by the 30th of June next :— 

| 288 lengths (864 yards) of 9-inch Socket-pipe. 

|; 4 the (12 do do with one 

| 5-inch Outlet cast on each. 


| 2 %-inch Socket Fla \each 18 inches long). 
3, with € vets complete, 


ins a pieces, - ishing from 9 to Sinches. 
ngths ( ards) of § incl Socket-pipe. 
| "3 S-inch bends, ' 5 
1 5-inch T-piece. 
2 5-inch Syphons, with (.o-ers complete, 
| The Pipes mustall be warr;nted sound under a pressure 
| Of 150 lbs. on tit: inch, an must be tested in the pre- 
sence of the Coy many’s M; ager, if required. 
|. ‘Tenders to be addresse&: to the Directors of the 
Luror Gas bee gs on_or befoie the 10th of May. 
Gas Company’s Office, Luton, Bedfordshire, 
April 25, 1856. 





ulic or Portland 
CEMENT, for Brickwork, Concrete, Plastering, 
bines the valuable qualities of the natural 





}| &e., 
Cements, with the additional advantage that it greatly 


excels them.in its cementitious properties; that it is 
not affected by frost, does not vegetate in damp 
Account of COMPARATIVE EXPERI- 
MENTS on the of this and other Cements 
(read at the Institute of Civil Engineers) to be ob- 
tained from the Makers, Joun BazLey WHITE and 
BnoTuers, Millbank Street, WestTMINsTRR, who pre- 
pare one quality only of Portland Cement. 


BRYAN DONKIN and C0.'s improved 
GAS VALVES have been adopted by numerous 
Gas Companies in England and abroad, and their ad- 
vantages and great security fully proved. Very large 
numbers are in use. Prices from 11s. to 14s. per inch 
diameter. Bryan DoNKIN and Co., 

Engineers, near Grange-road, BERMONDSEY. 
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MISES, in connection with a Partner, for the | 








0S. COWEN and CO., 
BLAYDON BURN, NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Were the only parties to whom a PRIZE MEDAL was 
awarded at the Great EXHIBITION of 1851, for ‘Gas 
Retorts and ornex Ossects in Fire Cay.” 

J.C. and Co. have been for many years the most ex- 
tensive Manufacturers of Fire Clay Retorts in the United 
Kingdom; and orders for Fire Clay Retorts of. all 
shapes and dimensions, Fire Bricks, and every other 
article in Fire Clay, are promptly executed at their 
works as abore. 

COWEN’S GARESFIELD COAL AND CORE. 

Coal and Coke Office, 
Quay S1pet, NewcasTLe-on-TYNeE. 





JOHN RUSSELL AND CO,, 
THE OLD TUBE WORKS, 
CHURCH HILL, WEDNESBURY, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 
and 69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, 
Original Manufacturers of Wrought-Iron Gas Tubes, 
and Holders of the present Patents; Inventors and 
First Makers of LAP-WELDED FLUES for Boilers ; 
have been awarded the FIRST PRIZE in the Great 

Exhibition of Paris for these Articles. 

J. R. and Co. make all kinds of Tubes and Fittings 
for Gas, Steam, and Water, and the largest Orders 
may be executed in a few days. 

The eminent Engineer, Mr. Perkins, confines himself 
altogether to the use of John Russell and Co.’s Tubes 
in High-Pressure Patents. 

Gun Metal, and all other kinds of Cocks, Stocks, 
Dies, and Taps, Galvanised Tubes, &e. 

N.B. All Goods thoroughly Tested before sent out, 
and Warranted. 





T SE Town Commissioners of Ballina 
will, at their Monthly Meeting, on the 4th day 
of May, 1856, receive TENDERS and consider PRO- 
POSALS from parties desirous to CONTRACT, for 
three years, for SUPPLYING FIFTY PUBLIC GAS- 
LIGHTS in the town of Ballina, at such places as will 
be pointed out for that Gasgore. The consumption of 
by private parties is likely to be extensive, as Bal- 
ina contains a population of 7000 inhabitants, and a 
good number of public institutions. All communica- 
tious to be addressed, prepaid, to the Town CLERK. 
Dated this 5th day of April, 1856. 
TO GASHOLDER MAKERS. " 
Pz RSONS desirous of Contracting 
for the ERECTION of a NEW GASHOLDE 
and CAST-IRON TANK, at the Gas-Works, King’s 
Lynn, Norfolk, will please to forward their TEN DE, 
to Mr. ALmonp, the Manager on the Works, on or 
before the 15th of May next, stating the separate price 
of the Tank and Gasholder. The size of the Gasholder 
is to be 70 feet diameter, 20 feet deep, with not less 
than Six Cast-iron Columns, &c., &c., complete in every 
respect in construction, and of the best materials and 
proper strength. Plans for construction must be for- 
warded with the Tenders, and a guarantee given to 
have the Gasholder completed and ready for use by the 
lst of October next. All necessary scaffolding to be 
provided by the Contractor, at his own expense. The 
Owner does not bind himself to accept the lowest 
Tender. 














JOHN BRYAN, 
GENERAL COMMISSION AGENT, 
1, SANDHILL, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

Contracts made for all kinds of Cast and Wrought Iron 
Gas and Water Apparatus, a | Retorts, Fire-Bricks, 
Coals, &c.—Prices, and Lists of Freights and Carriage, 
sent on application. 


LESMAHAGO GAS COAL, 


JAMES FERGUSON and CO., Lessees 
of the Auchinheath and Craignethan Gas Coal- 
fields (the most extensive and valuable in the parish of 
Lesmahago), respectfully intimates to the Managers of 
Gas Works and Consumers of Gas Coal, that he is pre- 
pared to ship the best quality of the above well-known 
COALS at Glasgow or Leith; and also to deliver them 
at the railway stations upon, or connected with, the 
Culodoneh Railway, to any extent which may be 

uired. 

rice, free on board, or delivered at the railway sta- 
tions, may be learned by addressing James Ferguson 
and Co., Gas Coal Works, Lesmahago; or J. H.Jones, 
1, Poets’-corner, Westminster, sole Agent for London 
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per Ann. (18s.Credit. _jUnstamped. 


tery ag 15s. in Advance] _ Price 8d. 





BLAYDON BURN AND LOW BENWELL FIRE- | 
CLAY RETORT AND FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


WILLIAM COCHRAN CARR, |, 


begs most respectfully to thank the Metropolitan, Pro- } 
vincial, and Continental Gas Companies for their pa- | 
tronage for several years past, and to intimate that he 
has rebuilt and enlarged his extensive premises for the 
Manufacture of CLAY RETORTS; and that he is now 
prepared to execute the largest orders with punctuality 
and despatch. Orders for FIRE-CLAY RiTORTS, 
of all shapes and sizez, FIRE-BRICKS, and all other 
Articles in Fire-Clay, executed on the shortest notice, | 
and on the most reasonable terms. f 
London Agents : i} 
JAMES LAWRIE & CO., | 
Cousin Lang, Urrer THAMES STREET. 


TO GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS OF 
GAS-WO 


ANTED, a Gentleman fully quali- | 
fied to SUPERINTEND the ERECTION of | 
WORKS and carry on the Manufacture of Gas, to go | 
abroad for Three Years certain, None need apply who || 
cannot produce the most unexceptionable Testimonials. |, 
For further particulars, apply to Messrs. Wm. Bixp |! 
and Co., LAWRENCE POUNTNEY HILL, Cannon Street. || 








\t 
HE Truro Gas Com are pre- | 
pared to receive TENDERS for the Supply of the || 
undermentioned CAST-IRON SOCKET-PIPES, viz. :— | [ 
337 4-inch Pipes, 9 feet lene. each Pipe not to weigh || 
more than 1 cwt. I gr. 14lbs., nor less than | ewt. |! 

1 qr. 10 lbs. HH! 
180 3-inch Pipes, 9 feet long, each Pipe not to weigh |! 

more than 100 lbs. nor less than 96 lbs. | 
30 24-inch Pipes, 6 feet long, each Pipe not to weigh |! 

more than 56 lbs. nor less than 53 Ibs. } 

The Pipes are to be perfectly cylindrical inside and |! 
outside, of an equal thickness all round, and proved | 
with a pressure equal to 250 feet head of water, while || 
struck with a 4 lb. hammer. 

The weight of each Pipe to be distinctly marked 
upon it with white paint. 

The Tenders to be at per ton, delivered free on buard 
ship at Topping’s Wharf, London, or at the Company’s |; 
premises, ‘Truro, Cornwall. { 

Tenders to be addressed to Mr. Joun Hamttron, |} 
Clerk of the Company, T'RcRo. ~ | 
Dated Truro, April 19, 1856. } 


R. LAIDLAW AND SON, 
GAS ENGINEERS AND FOUNDERS, 
GLASGOW, 


Makers of every description of APPARATUS for the 
MANUFACTURE and DISTRIBUTION of GAS. 


CONTRACTS ON THE LARGEST SCALE, 
Lonpon Orrices: 8, LONDON WALL, CITY. 


THROCKLEY CLAY-WORKS, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


WILLIAM STEPHENSON and SON 


Beg to intimate that they have erected extensive 
Works for the MANUFACTURE of ev description 
of GAS RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, &e. 

The Clay having been proved (by analysis and the 
application of extreme heat) of FIRST-CLASS quality, 
they can fidently r d it. 

UNBEXCEPTIONAL REFERENCES giten, and orders 
NeaTLy and QUICKLY EXECUTED. 


Lonpow Orrices: 78, KING WILLIAM STREET. 


MR. HENRY GORE, 


CIVIL AND pray me GAS ENGINEER. 
FFICE, 
25, YORK PLACE, LEEDS. 


ALTER MABON, Engineer, 

ARDWICK IRON WorkS, FAIRFIELD Stezer, 

MANCHESTER, 
Manufactarer o 

TRON TANKS for Gasholders, Railway &e. 

GASHOLDERS.—Extensive mises at Gorten, 
solely for the manufacture of Gasholders, and other 
heav eet Structures. 

GAs APP TUS,—W. M. hasan extensive assort- 
ment of patterns for Purifiers from 4 feet to 15 feet 
square, also round ones from 4 feet to 10 feet diameter; 
Scrubbers, Condensers, Washers, Columns, Girders, 
and Tripod Patterns, suitable for Gasholders,; from 
10 feet to 150 feet diameter, either Single-litt or Tele- 
scope. Contractor for Gas Works of any Magnitude, 
Designs, Specifications, and Estimates furr.ished. 

WROUGHT and CAST IBON BOOFS for Railway 
Stations, Gas Works, Warehouses, and Sheds, pre- 
pared for Slates or for Corrugated Iron. 

IRON HOUSES, either for Dwellings, Manufac-i 
tories, or Public Buildings. . oe 3 ~~ 
PIPESand VALVES, for Gas mae os 
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consist. of Eighty-nine 
rns, sizes, and 
patte P 
HEATING STOVES, 
Twenty kinds of Gas 
Cooking Ranges, 
Counter, Greenhouse, 
‘ Py 
—- se, Chure' 
and Hall Stoves; oe 
uering, Boiling, 
teaming, Stewing, 
Ironing, and Griding 
es; Ovens, Baths, 
Liquor, Shop, and 
Ornamental €&toves; 
the wholeeither Black, 
Galvanised, or Ena- 
melled. A new Book, 
just published, with 
>. 43 pages of interest- 
“¢ ing matter to all con- 
cerned in Gas, sent 
on application — post- 
age one penny. The 
Stock includes upwards of ONE HUNDRED AND 
Twenty kinds, prices, patterns, and sizes, and is the 
most extensive variety and stock ever attempted before. 
Their success continues great, as the numerous refe- 
rences prove. 
56, & 57, INGE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
*_* Ga;-Fitter and Gas-Fitting Manufacturer in 
every branch of the Trade, and to any extent. 


JAMES PINCHBECK, 
GAS METER MANUFACTURER, 
26, CAMDEN-STREET, and 9, PIEREPOINT-ROW, 
ISLINGTON, LONDON. 

Begs resp y to Gas Companies and 
Fitters, that from upwards of 20 years’ practical expe- 
rience, he is enabled to supply a METER combining 
correctness, durability, and economy. 

N.B.—Repairs on the lowest scale. 


JAMES OAKES and CO., _ 
ALFRETON IRON WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 
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WENLOCK IRON WHARF, CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, 


Beg to inform Gas and Water Companies and the public, 
that they keep in stock in London all the CASTINGS 
in general use in Gag and Water Works, including 
best cold-blast iron Retorts, Socket and Flange Pipes 
of all sizes, Bends, Branches, Syphons, &c.; also Lamp 
Columns of different patterns. 

London Agent, Mr, ALFRED PeNNy, Engineer, 
Weniock Iron Works, Wharf-road, City-roap, 
who undertakes the mauufacture and erection of gas- 
holders, purifiers, iron roof, and every description of 
apparatus in use in gas works. 


H JONES, Gas Meter Manufacturer, 
¢ No. 44, OLD-STREET, St. Luke’s, London, 
begs respectfully to call the attention of Gas Companies 
yto his latest improvements in the WET METER, b 
means of which water cannot be abstracted, neither 
can Gas by any possibility pass through the Meter with- 
out registering. 


GAs: TRON Retorts, Socket Pipes, 
with Syphons and all requisite Connections, Lamp 
Columna, W: ought Iron Tubing, Valves, Street Lamps, 
Sight Holes, Furnace Doors. Ash Pans, Charging and 
Coke Shovels, Iron Pails and Coke Barrows, Cross 
Bars, Fire Pots, Pumps, Iron Borings. 

PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, and SCRUBBERS 
erected complete, or the materials supplied; with every 
description of goods in use by Gas Works, in stock, on 
wholesale prices, at 

LYNCH WHITE’S, 
Old Barge Iron Wharf, Upper Ground-street, 
LONDO. 











AY’S Patent Equitable Gas-Meter. 

The attention of Gas Companies is requested to 

the above Meter as an efficient preventive of fraud by 

* tilting,” so often resorted to by dishonest consumers. 

Manufactured only by WM. Cowan, 60, Buccleugh 
Street, EDINBURGH. 


OTICE.—Mr. N. DEFRIES, Consult- 
ING GAS ENGINEER, begs to inform gas 
companies and the public, that he is desirous of meeting 
any gentkmen at his WORKS, NEW ROAD, ST. 
PANCRAS, where, under his own superindence of the 
manufacturing department, they will have the fullest 
Pe agpaen gd investigating the any improvements he 
has recently effected in his ROTARY-VALVE DRY 
GAS-METER, by which full security will be afforded 
against leakage and non-registration, even against the 
searching effects of Cannel Coal Gas. Tie Rotary-Valve 
Meter is warranted to register inflexibly correct at a 
working pressure of half a tenth, and less than a quar- 
ter of a foot per hour upona blue light; and a guarantee 
will be given to all gas companies to keep it in repair 
for net less than five years, free of expense. With this 
meter the -gas-supplier may fully depend upon a fair 
return, and the public upon having a just measurer. 

GAS BATHS, GAS COOKING and HEATING 
STOVES, for allclasses. The British Polytechnic Gas- 
fire, &c. Conservatories and Buildings heated by gas, 
and perfect ventilation secured, 

Any gentleman desirous of consulting Mr. Defries 
in especial cases, may meet him either at his office, 
145, ReGen SrREBT, or at his residence, 5, F1TzROY 
SQuakkR, by giving one day’s notice. 

Gas-works erected for private houses, where no gas 
corrany exists, 











(BY HER MAJESTWS ROYAL LEETERS PARENT.) 











GAS-SMOKE CONDENSER. 


EDWARD SIMON S, 
LAMP MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 


84, DALE END, BIRMINGHAM 


It both condenses the smoke 





a 








This invention is submitted to the Public as the perfection of a Gas Shade. 
and absorbs the noxious vapours arising from the combustion of Gas or other illuminating agents. It thus 
reserves the colour of the ceiling unimpaired, and maintains the air of the room in a state fit for respiration, | 
Th ill-ventilated Rooms it is especially useful, for it withdraws the carbonic acid (produced by combustion) from | 
the air, and prevents the ache and depression which so commonly arise from an accumulation of noxious , 


vapour in small rooms 
d carbon, which, them | 


ont oth 





ted by Gas. 

In Rooms sufficiently ventilated, this invention arrests the imp y 
from the flame, deposits itself on all the most delicate articles in the room, tarnishing and discolouring them. 

It is hence an ever corrective of imperfect combustion or defective ventilation, immediately coming into | 
operation when either of these evils occur; it is simple in construction, and the first cost is small. It is free 
from all complication, and may be safely left to the care of Servants; its current cost of working is 7 q 
there being nothing more required to be used in the Condenser than a small quantity of SODA, LIME, or 
PO 


TASH. 
SOLE WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS, 
Messrs, BACCHUS and SONS, Glass Works, Birmingham. 
Meesrs. LLOYD and SUMMEBFIELD, Glass Works, Birmingham. 
Messrs. WINFIELD and SON, Cambridge Street Works, Birmingham. 
Messrs. PALMER and Co., Sutton Street, Clerkenwell, London. 
Can also be bought, Wholesale and Retail, at the Patentee’s, Date Exp, BrrmineuaM, where the 
Condensers are constantly in use. 


Price—in Glass, 2s. 6d. to 5s. each; Metal, 5s. each. 


JOHN DOULTON, BROTHERS, AND CO, 
LIVERPOOL POTTERY, ST. HELEN’S. 
STORES—70, SOHO STREET, LIVERPOOL. 




















MANUFACTURERS OF | 
Doulton’s Stoneware Pipes. Doulton’s Invert Blocks, for Sewer Bottoms. | 
Doulton’s Half-Socket Pipes. Doulton’s Patent Junction Blocks. 


TERRA-COTTA CHIMNEY-TUPS, FIRE-CLAY FLUE-PIPES, RIDGE:AND PAVING TILES, &c. 


REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF CLOSET PANS. 


DOULTON AND WATTS, 


LAMBETH POTTERY, HIGH STREET 
LAMBETH, 


Have reduced the Price of their 
PATENT ENAMELLED CLOSET PANS, 
WITH TRAPS, to 
5s. 6d. 


These Pans, therefore, which have a strong Vitrified Body as well as 
a White loterior Glaze, may now be obtained at the price of the 
commonest description of Closet Pans. 




















GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE OF DOULTON’S DRAIN-PIPES. 
HENRY DOULTON AND CO. 


Beg to inform Builders, Contractors, and others, that they have made a considerable REDUOTION in the 
PRICES of their 


GLAZED STONEWARE DRAIN-PIPES. 


Drawings and Prices will be forwarded on application, 











APE .50 








MANUFACTORIzS. HIGH STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON: ROWLEY REGIS, STAFFORDSHIRE; 
ant SMETHWICK, near Blict MINGHAM. 


OFFICES: HIGH STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON. 
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| 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


|| Gens.—A company formed prior to 1847 can be incorporated at any time 
|| ander the Joint-Stock Companies’ Act of that year, and at the same time 
|| obtain limited liability under the Limited Liability Act of 1855, provided 
|| it is composed of the requisit ber of bers and t of capital. 
|B 
1 

{ 

1 











. B. W.— We are net in possession of sufficient information with respect 
to the lighting of Constantinople to warrant us in giving any opinion 
upon the prospects of such an undertaking. 








. NOTICES. 


||The next number will be published on Tuesday, May 13, and the subse- 

quent numbers on each successive alternate Tuesday, till our project 

|| of weekly publication is carried into effect. 

|| Stamped copies, when forwarded by post, must be folded so as to expose 

|| the stamp; they are otherwise liable to the full postage charge for 

‘| letters. 

This Journat has been duly registered at the General Post Office for 

transmission abroad. 

|| All Communications to be addressed to the Editor, No. 3, Parliament 

|| Street, Westminster; and orders fur Advertisements to Mr. W. B. 

|| King, the Publisher, No. 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. Attention to 

|| these instructions is particularly requested, as letters addressed to the 
“Publisher of the Gas Journat, London,” have found their way to 

|| 122, Fleet Street, and have been opened “ by mistake.” 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 29, 1856. 


(| NOTES ON PASSING EVENTS. 


| Tue agitation with respect to the purchase of Hampstead 
,, Heath is producing the effect we anticipated; and the inhabit- 
| ants of Bermondsey have already begun to express their 
opinion that, if the north-west of London should be favoured 
_ by a third park, to be formed at the expense of the whole me- 
| tropolis, they also have a fair claim to be considered. And so 
| unquestionably they have ; for the district between Southwark 
| High Street and Deptford is being so rapidly covered with 
| factories and dwellings, that ere long every vestige of a green 
{ field, every open space for the renewal of the air, or for the re- 
, creation of the numerous labouring population there congre- 
, gated, will disappear. ‘I'he hygienic conditions of this part of 
, our overgrown Babylon are, moreover, such as to render it 
' most essential that large open spaces should be reserved in the 
, midst of the narrow streets and densely crowded houses there 
to be found. It is built upon the alluvial silt of the Thames; 
| the surface of the ground is generally below the level of high 
| tides; the houses are too often old and badly built; and the 
_ habits of tue population of some sub-districts—far too large— 
are such as to make fearful havoc in human life. The people 
|, to be benefited by a park in Bermondsey are poorer, too, than 
,, those who now clamour for the purchase of Hampstead Heath ; 


‘ym if the metropolis be called upon to do that which we con- 








tend the particular districts ought to do for themselves, its in- 
tervention is far more required in favour of the dwellers of the 
south-eastern districts than in that of the dwellers in the parishes 
close to Hyde and Regent’s Parks. Unfortunately, Southwark 
does not now return a Cabinet Minister : when it did, Kenning- 
ton Common was reclaimed from Chartists’ meetings and feline 
martyrdoms ; but, seriously, is it not disgraceful that even the 
measures most essential to the comfort and well-being of the 
population af the metropolis can thus be made subservient to 
the interests of ambitious and unscrupulous politicians ? 

This tendency of members of the House of Commons to act 
as though they were returned for the especial purpose of ad- 
vancing the interests of their own locality, at the expense of 
the nation, is rapidly bringing our Legislature into the same dis- 
credit into which the French Legislature fell during the latter | 
days of the reign of Louis Philippe. Absit omen / May we escape 
the fearful reaction which has taken place amongst our neigh-| 
bours in consequence of the demoralisation of public opinion, | 
produced by the interested policy of the middle classes. But, 
be this as it may, let the results of the practical working of 
the Reform Bill of 1831 be what they may, there is much in the 
general character of the social feelings of our age to inspire 
serious apprehensions in the minds of all philosophical reasoners 
on the events passing around us. One of the most serious 
symptoms consists in the tendency, which appears now to pre- 
vail, to throw upon the whole social body the fulfilment of 
duties our ancestors far more wisely left to individual responsi- 
bility, or to voluntary association. We are entering upon a 
course of State education; of providing libraries, baths and 
wash houses, &c., at the expense of the parishes ; of vaccinating 
compulsorily ; and every day witnesses the promulgation of 
some new scheme for benefiting the poor by the forced contri- 
butions of the rich. God forbid that we should, for one mo- 
ment, appear to question the propriety of doing all that has) 
been suggested to alleviate the miseries of those who often 
suffer wrongfully, and because of the faults and follies of others! 
Very far from it! The numerous schemes for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the labouring classes have no warmer 
advocates than we are, and our money and time are always at | 
the service of those who labour in a cause so pure and holy; | 
but we do attack, as vigorously as in our power, the! 
spurious charity which seeks to make political capital by bel- 
lowing in vestry meetings in favour of executing, by pane A 
sory rating, the charitable duties which ought to be executed 
voluntarily, and by urging society to supply the wants and de- 
ficiencies of those who really ought to be able to help them- 
selves, and who are tempted to neglect their duties simply by 
seeing that others are willing to undertake the burthen they 
avoid. 

It used to be the boast of Englishmen that our schools and 
our hospitals were supported by ‘ voluntary contribution ;” 
and sure we are that no great want was ever felt, but the hand 
of the British public was found “‘ to be open as day” to relieve 
it. It is of charity of this kind that our really national poet 
spoke when he said that it was “‘ twice blessed: it blesseth him 
that gives, and him that takes ;” but the charity which is done 
compulsorily—by means of parish rates—is always cold, harsh, 
and ungenial. To us it is a sad and fearful spectacle to witness 
the extraordinary development of this recent tendency of our 
society ; and, although we admit that an exception must be 
made in favour of the formation of parks by the pro ratd con- 
tributions of the whole body benefited, yet the attempt to force 
upon the rate-payers in general the support of free libraries, of 
baths and washhouses, and similar institutions, seems to us 
fraught with continually increasing danger to the very people 
it is desired to serve. The democrats of Marylebone have always 
been conspicuous for their eagerness thus to secure popularity, 
by sacrificing the pockets of the rich, and the self-reliance of 
the poor, as well as by their eagerness to secure for them- 
selves place, patronage, and pension. Sincerely do we hope 
that the metropolitan public will see through .the shallow pre- 
tensions of these interested ‘‘ patriots; and that the attempt 
they are now making to secure an advantage to themselves and 
their fellow-parishioners, at the cost of the whole City, may at 
least be set aside until more urgent wants are supplied. It is 
still more important, however, that the nation should pause to 
inquire whether the system of applied Socalism, towards which 
we seem to be rapidly drifting, may not, after all, be of the 
most pernicious description, both morally and politically. 

The ondon Corporation Bill, to which we briefly alluded in 
our last number, contains some clauses of a nature to affect the | 
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interests we habitually discuss in our pages. These clauses are 
the ones for regulating the ‘‘ Constitution and Incorporation of 
the Conservators of the River Thames and Port of London ;” 
being Nos. 73 to 77 of the bill ordered to be printed, April Ist, 
1856. In them it is provided that the present organisation of 
the conservancy of the river shall cease; and that in future the 
Lord Mayor, the First Commissioner of the Admiralty, the 
President of the Board of Trade, one of the Commissioners of 
the Woods and Forests, to be selected by the Lords of the 
Treasury, and the Deputy Master of the Trinity House, shall be 
the Commissioners for the Conservancy of the River. 

Now all engineers who have much practical acquaintance 
with hydraulic works, know that under the existing system of 
the conservancy of the Thames, that river is very far from 
being able to render the services of which it is capable. For- 
tunately for the inhabitants of the valley of the lower Thames, 
the tides are so powerful in their action, that Nature has done 
for them nearly all that was required to make the river sus- 
ceptible of an efficient and economical navigation; but the 
|| defects which actually existed have been dealt with in so care- 
less and unskilful a manner, that it seems more than ques- 
tionable whether the present conservators of the Thames have 
not done more harm than good whenever they have attempted 
to act. The towing-paths are in a most shameful state of 
neglect ; the dredging operations of the upper tidal portion of 
the river have been managed apparently rather with reference 
to the sale of ballast than to the removal of shoals; the lines 
of embankment have been executed without reference to any 
general system ; the bridges over the Thames are in many cases 
frightful as works of art—dangerous and noxious as works of 
engineering. Nothing has been done to meet the new condi- 
tion of the river superinduced by the removal of London 
Bridge; and the still-water navigation of the tideless part of 
the Thames is in nearly the same state as it was in Smeaton’s 
time. All the improvements in the port have been effected by 
private companies ; nor, indeed, can the action of the Corpora- 
tion of London, as conservators of the river, be distinctly traced 
in anything beyond the collection of the dues, and their otca- 
sional promenades in old fashioned tubs, as antiquated, and in 
their construction as much behind the science of the age, as the 
engineering of the navigation itself. When the improvements 
of the Clyde, of the Seine, of the Scheldt, are considered, it 
becomes painfully evident that a radical change is required in 
the constitution of the body, which has allowed “ the silent 
highway” of our metropolis to remain so long exposed to the 
existing defects, and which has made so few, and so feeble, 
attempts to develope its extraordinary natural advantages. 


But, if it be necessary to modify the conservancy of the river 
—as we firmly believe that it is—the system proposed by Sir 
G. Grey strikes us as being equally objectionable with that 
now existing. Of the proposed commissioners, three at least 
must have other duties to perform, of a nature to prevent their 
paving the least attention to the state of the river; and the 
Deputy Master of the Trinity House can hardly be expected 
to be in a more favourable position in this respect. Substan- 
tially, then, the whole power of the present conservators of 
the river will, it is proposed, be vested in the “ one of the 
Commissioners for the time being of her Majesty’s Woods, 
}| Forests, and Land Revenues, as the Commissioners of her 
Majesty’s Treasury shall from time to time appoint for this 
purpose ;”’ and this will be, we fear, to change King Log for 
King Stork with a vengeance. Indeed, the recent experience 
j| furnished by Mr. Chadwick’s nomination to the Board of Health 
ought to suffice to inspire serious apprehensions as to the dis- 
cretion of the Lords of the Treasury in the selection of the 
scientific officers or authorities to be employed under them ; 
and the presence of Sir B. Hall in the Woods and Forests 
department is alone sufficient to convince those who have 
watched his official career that any branch of the public service 
with which he may be connected is very likely to be exposed 
to become the subject of quackery and empiricism. Even if 
the said commissioner should be superior to either of the last- 
named officials, he will neither be directly responsible to the 
House of Parliament, nor to the parties affected by his acts; and 
again, Mr, Chadwick’s conduct in the Board of Health may be 
appealed to as proving the necessity for such responsibility. 
It is notorious that the opinions of some of the most influential 
officers in the Hydrographical Department of the Admiralty are 
in direct opposition with those of some of the most eminent 
civil engineers on questions of the most vital importance to 
the interests of the navigation of tidal rivers; and it appears 
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to us that, if Sir G. Grey’s new scheme for organising the con- 
servancy of the Thames be allowed to become law, a similar 
struggle will take place between the really scientific civil en- 
gineers and the empirical Government officials to that which 
has taken place between the engineers and the pipe-drain 
quacks patronised by Lord Palmerston, Mr. Chadwick, and 
Sir B. Hall. In the meantime the public has to pay the cost 
of the ridiculous experiments of all such amateur engineering. 

There is already in operation in the upper part of the valley 
of the Thames an organisation which might, we believe, be) 
judiciously extended to the lower part. We allude to the 
commission composed of the magistrates of the districts di- | 
rectly interested ; and, as the navigation of this river is a ques- | 
tion which does so affect all the dwellers upon its banks, and 
is one which must be treated with a unity and consecutive 
spirit attainable only by the constant intervention and control’ 
of the public over the measures necessary for its efficient so- | 
lution, so we hold that no system of conservancy will be satis- 
frctory which does not proceed directly from, or is not directly | 
responsible to, the parties interested. Sir G. Grey’s scheme, | 
in fact, appears to us more objectionable than the present sys- 
tem ; this, however, requires a radical change, and ought to 
be examined by an impartial select committee. Alas! since 
Bentham wrote his ‘Tactics of Parliamentary Assemblies,” 
and the Whigs adopted his principles, impartial committees 
have become more and more like angels’ visits—few and far 
between. 

There have been two or three very funny little stories re- | 
cently afloat, with respect to the conduct of Government com- 
missions and of Government scientific authorities, which do 
not tend to increase public confidence in either their skill or 
their honesty. The petition recently presented to the House’ 
of Commons by the bondholders of the Westminster Improve- | 
ment Commission shows upon its face a degree of reckless im- | 
providence, even if stronger terms might not be used, which 
can hardly be paralleled even in the days when John Sadleir 
was a lord of the Treasury, or when the money obtained by the 
forgery of Exchequer Bills furnished the funds for the Boulogne | 
expedition. We commend this story of the Westminster com- | 
mission to the attention of capitalists; and at the same time | 
remind them that the boasted Metropolis Management Bill 
contains no provision, other than the publicity of the proceed- 
ings of the board, by which the new powers created under it 
can be restrained from issuing bonds to any amount. Then 
the discussion with respect to Messrs. Grissell’s mortars appears 
to show that the Ordnance act upon a system of encouraging 
the wildest and most immoral competition. The officers of 
that board do not seem to have drawn up a proper specification 
either for the quality of the metal to be used, or for the mode } 
of finishing the mortars; nor do they seem to have exercised | 
any superintendence over the various stages of the manufac- | 
ture. All they required was a low price, and the capacity of 
the iron to resist the tests adopted on reception. The conse- | 
quences have been, so far as Messrs. Grissell are concerned, | 
serious loss in money and in fair fame: so far as the State is | 
concerned, the shameful failure of the operations before Swea- 
bourg (to cite one case amongst many), where notoriously the 
bad quality of the iron of the mortars was the cause of the un- | 
satisfactory results attained. Our observations, we would also 
observe, are based solely upon the exculpatory statement made 
by Mr. Monsell himself, without reference to Messrs. Gris- 
sell’s defence against his accusations. 

The last story connected with the principles adopted by our 
public departments is one in which the General Board of 
Health and the Ordnance both figure. Some time since, 
when the Public Health Act was applied to Rugby, during the 
reign of Mr. Chadwick, he persuaded the Local Board to em- 
ploy the Ordnance surveyors to make the plan of the town; 
and accordingly a plan was prepared, showing every tree, 
every flower bed, and almost every mignonette pot in the 
place. The map was, in fact, most ludicrously elaborate, and 
executed with an amount of patience and labour worthy of the 
Chinese ; but, after some years, a bill for more than £800 was 
presented for this useless specimen of illumination. Of course 
the Local Board complained; and they set in motion the 
General Board of Health to procure a diminution of what 
they naturally considered a monstrous charge. The effect of 
the intervention of the General Board appears to have been | 
that the Ordnance consented to receive about £500 less than | 
they had originally asked. But the public ought to inquire | 
why the inhabitants of Rugby are to be favoured with a very 
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smart map of their town at the expense of the nation? espe- 
cially ought it to enquire why two branches of the Executive 
Government are thus allowed to mystify their operations ? 

In the number of the ‘‘ Comptes Rendues de I’ Académie des 
Sciences” for April 7, 1856, there is inserted a notice of a 
treatise by M. Rivot, upon the examination of flour and 
bread, to which we invite serious attention during the preva- 
lence of the “ adulteration-of-food-phobia.” M. Rivot was 
employed by the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce to 
examine the corn and flour imported from foreign countries, 
| in order to prevent the introduction into France of those which 
1 were not unexceptionable in every respect. He states dis- 
||tinetly, as the result of his investigations, that ‘“ chemical 
analysis is powerless alone to ascertain the quality of a flour, or 
of a loaf, for the different mixtures which may have been made 
|| in a flour, their physical state, exercise upon the quality of the 
‘| loaves an influence much greater than their chemical composition, 
|| considered in its absolute value.” When such authorities con- 
fess that their means of analysis fail, are we to throw ourselves, 
bound hand and foot, into the power of Hassells and Bow- 
ditches? Yet, strange to say, even Mr. Jackson of Wakefield, 
who has actually been mulcted to the extent of £600 by the 
monstrous tyranny of the inspectors of nuisances of his town, 
without a shadow of reason, now asks for the application of 
'|the same hard law to everybody else. Populus vult decipi, et 
decipitur / is all we can add to this inconceivable blindness. 
We suppose Yorkshiremen like to be robbed. 

It appears that the persecution of Mr. Bazalgette is not yet 
over, for in one of our contemporaries an attack has been 
made upon his scheme for the intercepting sewer on the south 
side of the Thames, characterised by the malignity and passion 
of the former attacks upon that gentleman. _It is sincerely to 
be regretted that the press should countenance such cruel and 
unfair treatment of a worthy public officer, or open its columns 
to the spiteful ebullitions of a man who seems to be only 
“‘tenax propositi” so far as is necessary to injure or abuse 
another who could not conscientiously agree with his opinions. 
There can be no mistake with respect to the authorship of the 
article in the Land and Building News upon Mr. Bazalgette’s 
scheme ; and although, of course, it was to be expected that 
the parties who had already so seriously injured him should 
continue their unscrupulous attacks, yet we confess that we 
are surprised that our respected contemporary should have 
consented to have become their medium. The criticisms, 
moreover, of this attack are as puerile as all the others which 
have proceeded from the same source, as we hope to be able to 
prove when we feel at liberty to discuss the question. At 
present, although we have strong convictions with respect to 
it, we do not feel justified in anticipating the discussion, or 
the decision, of the Metropolitan Board ; for, even if that body 
be a somewhat incompetent tribunal to decide important tech- 
nical questions, and if its debates, when such questions are 
before it, be slightly ridiculous, it has at least shown by its 
actions that the practical business men of which it is com- 
posed are more likely to arrive at sound conclusions than the 
dabblers in engineering who have hitherto retarded any useful 
proceedings in the great question of the London drainage, and 
have delighted to annoy and persecute the officers able and 
willing to effect the necessary works. 











ON THE WATER SUPPLY OF PARIS. 

In the Moniteur of the 5th, 6th, and 7th of December, 1854, 
the Prefect of the Seine published a report he had previously 
made to the Municipal Council of Paris upon the supply of 
water to that city. It was of a very elaborate character, and 
drawn up with a degree of care and skill, an amount of tech- 
nical knowledge and brilliance of style, which our advocates 
of the centralisation of Imperial France would do well to 
study; although it is to be feared that they are not likely at 
present to do so with profit, on the principle that blind men 
are rarely judges of colour. 

After an historical sketch of the various works undertaken 
for the purpose of conveying water to Paris—some of which, 
indeed, are attributed to the Emperor Julian, and others are 
supposed to have been executed in the earliest periods of the 
feudal system—the prefect stated that the present supply 
consisted of — 











Cubic Feet. 
| 1. The Canal de l’Ourc, yielding per day 3,672,968 
| 2. River water, Seine, Chaillot, ,, 1,412,680 

2 Austerlitz ,, 28,253 
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Cubic Feet. 

3. Aqueduct of Arceuil _ yielding per day 56,506 
4. Well of Grenelle a" 31,788 
5. Springs of Belleville, &c. ~ 17,659 
Total 5,219,851 


or, 32,519,672 gallons. 

As the population of Paris, and of the communes imme- 
diately around it, is stated in the Annuaire du Bureau des 
Longitudes for 1856 to be 1,053,262, it would appear that 
the average water supply is at the rate of 31 gallons per in- 
dividual; but, as we shall have occasion to observe in the 
sequel, the above average is no indication of the quantity | 
actually supplied for domestic use ; and even were it a real | 
indication, it is nevertheless inferior to that distributed by 
several of the London companies. 

The Canal de ?’' Ourc, which supplies the greatest portion of | 
the water used in Paris, is made to serve as a navigable canal | 
at the same time that it serves as an aqueduct. It was com-| 
menced about the year 1806, under the directions of M.| 
Girard, and conducts to Paris the waters of the Ourc—a small | 
river rising in the department of the Aisne, which is diverted | 
at a place named Mareuil, some distance from Meaux, and | 
about 104,986 yards from the basin of La Villette. There! 
are several small streams added to this river in its course, such | 
as the Collinance, the Clignon, the Gergogne, the Therouenne, | 
the springs of La Roche de Crégy, the Ra de Villenoy, and | 
the Beuvronne ; the dimensions of the canal are, upon the | 
floor line, 11 feet 6 inches, with slopes at 14 to 1, a depth of | 
5 feet nearly, and the waters have a mean velocity of 1 foot | 
1} inch per second,—a velocity which, be it observed, is! 
barely sufficient to maintain the salubrity of the water, 
although it is objectionable in an artificial navigation. The 
total quantity of water brought to the basin of La Villette, for 
the double service of the town supply and the navigation, is 
about 110 cubic feet per second, of which the former service 
is supposed to absorb about 42} cubic feet, the remainder 
being devoted to the supply of the canals of St. Martin and 
St. Denis. 

No precautions are taken to prevent the water from being 
contaminated, either upon its passage, or during the time it 
remains in the basin at La Villette : no filtration is adopted to 
cleanse it from the impurities it must necessarily receive in 
consequence of the peculiar position of this species of distri- 
buting reservoir, and of some of the trades and occupations 
carried on upon its banks. La Villette is, in fact, one of the 
busiest seats of the manufacturing establishments of Paris, 
and the basin is surrounded by factories and chimneys, by coal, 
stone, lime, wood, and other wharves, the surface waters of 
which far too often find their way into the canal. The two 
large municipal establishments for the disposal of the night- 
soil, collected from all Paris, are placed close to the canal ; the 
dépotoir, as the pumping-station is called, being placed at La 
Villette, and the tanks for the preparation of the poudrette at 
Bondy, a distance of about 6} miles from Paris, and imme- 
diately by the side of the towing-path. Very learned analyses 
of the waters thus supplied have been inserted in L’ Annuaire 
des Eaux de la France, pp. 60 and 61; but as analyses of this 
description are usually made upon water which has been 
filtered through paper, they can hardly be considered to re- 
present the qualities of the water actually supplied. How- 
ever, the published analyses of the waters taken immediately 
at the mouth of the distributing aqueduct by Messrs. Vauque- 
lin and Bouchardart in 1827, and by MM. Boutron and 
Henry in 1854, were as follows—the quantity experimented 
upon being in either case 1000 grammes of water, and the 
weights of the substances found being expressed in decimal 
fractions of a gramme :— 








| Vauquelin and | Boutron and 


Substances contained. 








Bouchardart. Henry. 
| eR ee ee 0°020 0'069 
Carbonateoflime. .....+e+5-s 0°170 0158 
- en - oR es” 5 Ce 0°017 0°075 
Guiphatoeiee «> Dis + 6 1% 0°151 0°080 
magnesiaand soda. . . . . | 0°072 0-095 


Chlorides of sodium, calcium, and magnesium | 0°037 
very sensible 


Asoticanimal matter. . . .. +. + » 


1 
sensible quantity 





0° 590 


| 0°467 








Evidently, if the more favourable analysis of MM. Vauquelin 
and Bouchardart be alone considered, the purity of the water 
supplied to London by private companies may be well com- 
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‘pared with that supplied by the parental beaurocracy of our 

neighbours. ‘The total solid contents in the New River water 
jjare stated by Mr. Spencer (page 22 in his really able report 
|| to Mr. Mylne on the quality of that water) to be only in the 
|\proportion of 1 in 4268; whereas in the waters of the 
Ourc they are in the proportion of 1 in'2141; and the presence 
of such large quantities of the sulphate of lime in the waters 
‘of the Canal de I’ Ourc must at all times be objectionable. 

The city of Paris for many years derived a considerable 
|)proportion of its water supply from the Seine, by means of 
the water-wheels upon the bridge of Notre Dame, and the 
pumping-engine at the Gros Caillou. In 1851, however, 
these machines had become so dilapidated, that two new 
Cornish engines were ordered to be erected to replace them ; 
the old machines being retained until the new engines were in 
|| working order. Weare not aware whether both these engines 
are now constantly at work; for when we last were in Paris 
considerable difficulty existed in this matter, on account of 
the insufficient boiler power; but, as the total quantity above 
quoted to be derived from the Seine at Chaillot is calculated 
upon the supposition that the engines are made to perform 
their utmost duty, it may’ be adopted for the purposes of the 
comparison we desire to draw, although very probably it would 
be found that the results actually obtained in Paris are far from 
being so satisfactory as they appear: The engines at Chaillot, 
it is to be observed, are placed on the banks of the Seine, below 
Paris; a small engine has been erected near the Bridge of 
Austerlitz, above the town, for the purpose of supplying the 
Lyons and Orleans railways, the abattoir of Villejuif, and La 
|Salpétritre. In 1848, MM. Boutron and Henry were in- 
| structed to analyse the waters of the Seine, and they pub. 
jlished the following results, with respect to which it may be 
|mecessary to observe that the Bridge of Ivry, where they took 
jour first sample, is situated immediately above the position 
of the smaller pumping-engine :— 





























Substances in the Water. Ivry. Pont N. D. Gros Caillon. Chaillot. 
Gaseous Products. Lit. Lit. | Lit. Lit. 
Atmospheric air * « 0-003 0°003 0-004 0°003 
Free carbonic acid. . . 0°013 0-014 0°014 0-013 
Fixed Substances. Gr. Gr. | Gr. Gr. 
Bicarbonate of lime 0° 132 0-174 | 0-229 6° 230 
- magnesia . 0-060 0-062 0°075 0:076 
Sulphate oflime . . . 0-020 0039 | 0°040 0°040 
ee oes 0-017 | ~~ 0-027 0-030 
Ohiloride of calcium. 
wo magnesium 0°010 0-025 =| 6°032 0°032 
* sodium 
Salts of potassa. . . . Traces. Traces. Traces. | Traces. 
| redeem . . . | Indications. Indications, Indications. ; Indications, 
pe garaenecane oy 0-008 0-014 | —0°028 0-024 
: Very sensible | Very sensible 
Organic matters t Traces. Traces. { iraces’ , Hepeey 
ates ae 0-240 | 0-331 0-426 =| (0432 











i| 
| From these analyses, it would appear that the wonderfully 
|complicated system of centralised administration of France is 
incapable of guarding even the capital itself from mistakes 
_ which would not be tolerated here. The united supervision of 
||the Ministers of the Interior, of Public Works, and of Com- 
|'merce, of the Prefect of the Seine, of the Conseils des Ponts 
et Chaussées, and of the Municipality, have not sufficed to 
| prevent the engineers of the water supply of Paris from placing 
their new source precisely at the point upon the river where 
its waters are the fuulest. If a water company in England 
should place its works in a situation where necessarily the 
fluid it distributes must be contaminated, we know by experi- 
ence that it will very soon be compelled by the force of public 
opinion toremove. The London companies have actually done 
this, and have transferred their sources of supply to situations 
beyond the reach of contamination by town sewerage ; and it 
is significant that they should have done so at the period when 
the French Government allowed its highly educated and 
| Severely examined engineers to place the new machines for the 
,Supply of Paris at a point where the Seine must be most in- 
juriously affected by the drainage and sewerage of the town. 
| Above Paris, the proportion of fixed substances in the waters of 
the Seine is 1 in 4166; at the engine of®Chaillot, it is nearly 
1 in 2315: in the former case not being so good as the New 
River water ; in the latter, being nearly as bad as the filthy 
waters of the (anal de ’Ourc. We commend these facts to 
|| the consideration of the partisans of State intervention in trade 
operations. 

|| The aqueduct of Arceuil is the oldest of the works executed 
for the water supply of Paris, and is considered to have been 














originally undertaken by the orders of Julian the Apostate, 
ahout the year 360, for the various requirements of the 

and baths whose ruins still exist mear the Musée Cluny. It 
conveys the waters of some springs which rise near the vi 

of Rungis, L’Hay, and Cachan, on the south of Paris, and are 

collected into a small reservior at Rungis, to another reservoir 

near the Observatory of Paris, from which they are subse- 

quently distributed to the fountains and public buildings on 

the south side of the Seine. According te the Annuaire des 

Eaux, these waters are fresh, limpid, and agreeable to the 

taste; they leave on their passage a considerable deposit of car- 

bonate of lime, and thus afford an illustration of the absurdity 

of laying down the invariable law, that ‘‘ the nearer the source 

the purer must be the supply.” MM. Boutron and Henry found, 

in fact, that the quantity of the carbonates present in these 

springs at the basin of Rungis was 0°380 gr. in 1000 grs. ; 
whilst at the reservoir of Paris it was only 0°218 gr. Several | 
analyses of the Arceuil water distributed in Paris have been 
made from time to time, which appear to prove that its com-— 
position has not sensibly varied of late years ; and perhaps the 

analysis given by the eminent chemists last named may be 

considered to represent its normal composition. They state 

that in a litre of the water there is 0°004 of atmospheric air, 

and 0-070 of free carbonic acid ; the fixed substances in 1000 | 


mes are— 

Bicarbonate of lime ..........+-2++00e0004 0°158 | 
si so  MAQMESIA ..... cee eeeeencees 0-060 

as go PORARER. eens ccevesees .. traces | 

Sulphate of lime... .....---.+ ee esse eee es 0-138 | 
» soda and magnesia...........++ 0-072 


Chlorides of sodium, calcium, and magnesium . 0-081 
Alkaline azotate...... -++ sensible traces 


Silicie acid, aluminium, and oxide of iron..... 0-018 
Organic matter............4-.6- traces hardly perceptible, 
or about | in 1897. . ee 

Wate). éccticices ceincda tooo can 67 


The large proportion of fixed substances im these waters, espe- 
pecially of the sulphate of lime, must always render their use 
objectionable for domestic purposes. 

The well of Grenelle has been so often described, that it 
may suffice at present to state that it is an artesian boring, 
which brings to the surface the waters of the lower green sands 
underlying the tertiary formations of the Paris basin, and that 
their temperature is about 82° Fahrenheit (28° centi . | 
In 1841, MM. Pelouze and Payen analysed the water of this | 
wel] ; and again, at a later period, after the pipes had been | 
cleaned and repaired, MM. Boutron and Henry examined it, | 
The results obtained were as follow :— 


M. PAYEN’S ANALYSIS. MM, BOUTRON AND HENRY’S ANALYSIS, | 

















Lit. | 
Carbonicacid . . . . 0°0015 | 
Geese g dacte . 2 1 2 wo 0°0130 | Gases not determined. 
Oaygemm. . - + + « 0°0036 
0°0181 
Gr. Gr. 
Carbonate oflime .... . 0°0680 | Bicarbonate oflime. . . . . 0°0292 
vi » Magnesia. . . . 0°0142 a magnesia . . . 0°0092 
Bicarbonate of potassa. . . . 0°0296 ~ - potassa. . . . 0°0100 
Sulphate of potassa. . . . . 0°0620 | Sulphate of potassa and soda . . 0°0320 | 
Chloride of potassa. . . . . 0°0109 | Chloride of potassium and sodium. 0°0570 | 
Silicicacid . . . 1 1s 0°0057 | Silicicacid . . . 1 ws 0-0100 | 
Peculiar yellow substance. . . 0°0002| Alumine and oxide ofiron. . . 0°0020 
Azotized organic matter 00024 Organic matter . . . . . . traces 
0 re ae 0°1430 en. <*) efscace & 0° 1494 
Of the waters supplied to Paris, evidently this is the best. It 


are found in it in very extraordinary proportions—a fact ob- || 


may be important to notice that the salts of soda and potassa | 
| 
| 


served in some springs from the lower green sand formation 
near Godalming, in Surrey, and in the thermal spring of |) 
Bourbon I’ Archambault, which rise from the upper marls of the || 
lias. 
The springs of Belleville and Menil Montant are obtained | 
from the hills towards the north-east of Paris, and appear to} 
have been used for the supply of the town since the eleventh 
century. In 1244, mention was made of a fountain in the 
Abbey of St. Martin des Champs, supplied from this source. 
At the present day, the water obtained from thence is prin- 
cipally used for the service of the Abattoir of Menil Montant, 
and for a small portion of the north-eastern divisions of Paris. 
The springs of the Prés St. Gervais are derived from the hills 
of Belleville and Romainville, and are principally used for the 
supply of Pantin and its neighbourhood. All these waters are 
of inferior quality, and in England would be considered totally 
unfit for domestic use. The analysis of MM. Boutron and 
Henry showed that they contained as follows :— 
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BELLEVILLE. PRES ST. GERVAIS. = 

Gr. r. 

Lime and magnesia.0"400 | Bicarbonateoflime. . .. . 0°032 

7 ETS Sulphate of } 0-430 

dni a — traces | sv» sodaand magnesia. 0°100 

— Lime, sodi magne- " » Strontian . . . . traces 
sium... . erat - » 0400 Chiorides—Lime, sodium,and mag- 

— Lime and ae . traces ae ... “a. 0° 600 

Silieic acid, alumine, oxide of iron, ineazotates .... =. traces 

and cece 0°100 | Silicic acid, &c. Ke. &e. 0-020 

WR 66 8 oc? 6% 2°520 Total . . Let 


Dr. R. D. Thomson stated, in his report on the metro- 
jtan water supply, communicated to the medical council of 
the Board of Health in 1854, that the ‘‘ Thames Ditton water 
Nwas not sufficiently pure for a large population ;” and the 
analysis he gave of the water supplied by the Lambeth Com- 

from that source, showed that it contained impurities 
of all the descriptions usually found in river waters, in the 
proportion of 1 in 4080. If this opinion be correct, the only 
source of supply which is now resorted to by the French 
Government engineers, acting under the supervision of the 
medical councils we are recommended to adopt, which ought 
to be tolerated, is the artesian well of Grenelle: all the others 
ought at once to be abandoned. Of course, it would be 
absurd to do anything of the kind, because it is far from being 
proved that the theoretical purity of water Dr. Thomson re- 
quires would be desirable, and its attainment wouid in almost 
all cases give rise to a very serious and unproductive outlay. 
But, we repeat, that it is very remarkable that the water 
||supply which has been quoted by the advocates of the General 
| Board of Health as affording a model for our imitation, should 
'|be so strikingly defective in the most essential condition, viz., 
'|the purity of the water itself. The proportions of fixed sub- 
‘|stances contained in the various Paris waters are, indeed, as 
\|follow :—The Belleville waters hold as much as 1 in 397 ; 
‘Ithose of the Prés St. Gervais, 1 in 838; those of Arceuil, 
1 in 1897; those of the Canal de l’Ourc, 1 in 2141 ; those of 
the Seine, at Chaillot, 1 in 2315; whilst the waters of the 
Seine, near the Bridge of Austerlitz, which are the first in the 
list superior to the Thames Ditton waters, contain as much as 
1 in 4166; and the well waters of Grenelle contain 1 in 6685. 
These two last sources do not, however, furnisli much more than 
gyth part of the total quantity said to be distributed in Paris 
Evidently, under these circumstances, if the tree should be 
judged by its fruits, we have little reason to admire or imitate 
system which has prevented the Parisians from obtaining 
even a tolerable supply of water, so far as the quality is con- 
cerned. In the matter of distribution, we propose to show, 
in our next number, that the French engineers are as much 
behind those of our own country as they have proved them- 
selves.to be in the primary portion of their duty ; whilst it is 
notorious to all those who have followed the history of indus- 
trial operations in France, that the attempts which have been 
made from time to time by private companies to improve the 
water supply of Paris, have always been defeated by the in- 
fluence of the Government engineers, who thus are neither 
willing nor able to secure the desired objects, or to allow 
others to do so. All organised scientific administrations are 
jealous of their power and influence, and they are always 
found to be vehemently opposed to the introduction of im- 
eaumsmnente or reforms which originate beyond their own 
circle. 


Circular to Gas Compantes. 


Tux case of the Worksop Gas Company, which is fully reported 
under the head of Parliamentary Intelligence, is a striking in- 
stance of the vicious system upon which the affairs of some gas 
companies have been conducted ; and affords an unsought-for 
confirmation of the soundness of the principle for which we have 
repeatedly contended, that no gas company is in a healthy con- 
dition whose capital is in excess of the actual value of its pro- 
perty. The Worksop Gas- Works were established some years 
since by Mr. James Malam, and sold by him toa company, at a 
premium upon their cost; uew works have.since been erected, 
and of the original ones little now exists; but, instead of writing 
off from capital the value of the plant worn out and removed, 
the whole expenses of the new work have been added to the 
original capital, which now stands at £2400 for each million 
of feet of gas annually manufactured ; while it is universally 
admitted by experienced gas engineers that, except under pecu- 
liar circumstances, less than one-half of this amount should 
| suffice for the construction of good works of this calibre. The 
 Cominittee, having charge of the bill, took a common-sense 























view of the case; and, instead of allowing the company to 
divide 10 per cent. on their exaggerated capital of £11,000., 
they limited them to 8 per cent. on the original £600U, and 
to 7 per cent. on the additional £5000; reducing thereby the 
maximum sum divisible between the shareholders from £1100, 
which could have been. divided under the Gas- Work Clauses 
Act, 1847, to £830 per annum, or about 7} per cent. on the 
actual capital. We do not apprehend there are many instances 
in which the vicious system of the Worksop Company has 
been followed, at least not to the same extent; but no com- 
pany can be considered to be in a satisfactory state where it is 
even partially adopted. 

The Great Central Company have, contrary to general ex- 
pectation, declared another dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. 
per annum, although it will be seen, from the report of the 
general meeting inserted in another column, that some of the 
shareholders doubt whether the apparent surplus of £4939, 
which remains after the payment of the dividend, is sufficient 
to cover 5} years’ depreciation of a plant upon which upwards 
of £200,000 has been expended. The year’s gas rental has 
increased to £48,413. 2s. 6d., and the profits, without 
deducting interest, are stated to amount to £17,502. 16s. 11d., |! 
or 86°15 per cent. on the gas rental. The expenses of | 
manufacturing the gas are £23,175. 19s. 1ld., or 47°87) 
per cent.; and of its distribution, £7734. 5s. 8d., or} 
15°98 per cent. Such an account will doubtless be satisfac- 
tory to a shareholder who is under the delusion that meters, | 
mains, and service-pipes will last for ever, or that iron and 
bricks are indestructible. Whether it is equally satisfactory | 
to the contractor for the manufacture of the gas, we leave to, 
the appreciation of those who are practically acquainted with | 
the working of London gas-works, many of whom are com- || 
petent to judge how far £23,175 can cover the expenses at- || 
tendant upon the supply and conversion into gas of nearly}, 
40,000 tons of coals at current prices—to say nothing of the); 
Pearson “tribute,” the exact amount of which has never|| 
publicly transpired. ‘The ‘‘ exhausting” process is unques-|) 
tionably at work upon the contractor’s pockets, and its dura- 
tion must be to some extent dependent upon their depth.. 
The popular demonstration which took place on the 20th ult. 
is evidence that the “‘ screw” has been put upon the workmen|! 
engaged, beyond the limits of patient endurance; and the 
sooner the present illegal arrangement by which these works || 
are carried on is determined, the better will it be for the 
metropolitan gas companies in’ general, and not less so for) 
public morality and commercial honesty. |! 

Some groundless apprehension has been felt lest the inte- | 
rests of gas companies might be prejudicially affected by the | 
operations of a company projected under the title of “ Han- 
sor’s Olefiant Gas Company,” for carrying out Mr. Hansor’s| 
patent of March 24, 1554, an outline of which has already 
appeared in our columns.* The prospectus of the company | 
distinctly sets forth that no intention is entertained of entering | 
into competition with coal gas; and when it is known that lin- | 
seed oil-cake—a material inferior to Boghead cannel coal, and 
worth about £10 per ton—is that which can be: used with|| 
most advantage in this country, all ground for apprehension || 
disappears. The apparatus is unquestionably an improvément || 
upon the original one of the Vegetable Gas Company, and may |; 
possibly be advantageously used in districts where coals are not || 
accessible, and where oleaginous seeds, or the refuse from wine ! 
or olive presses, can be obtained at a cheap rate; but there are || 
few localities in Great Britain where Mr. Hansor’s system can | 
be economically introduced. 
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Communicated Articles. 

M. PECLET’S SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO THE SECOND | 
EDITION OF HIS “ TREATISE UPON HEAT.” | 
[SEconD ARTICLE. ] 


THE apparatus for warming the church at St. Roch was executed 
by M. Grouvelle in the winter of 1845-46. During the two next 
years it produced very unsatisfactory results, in consequence of || 
some: mismanagement, to which attention will hereafter be di- || 
rected; and in 1848 a commission, consisting of MM. Gauthier 
de Claubry, Thomas, Gentilhomme, and Pottier, was named for the 
purpose of ascertaining the real cause of the failure. M. Peclet'| 
states that his notes upon the subject are principally extracted 
from a memoir contained in the “ Comptes Rendus des Travaux 
des Ingénieurs Civils; and we take the present opportunity of 
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The church of St. Roch is a stone building, erected about the 
ear 1736; it is from 360 feet 10 inches to 377 feet 2 inches long, 
by 91 feet 10 inches wide, on the average; from 49 feet 2 inches to 
59 feet 3 inches high, and presents an area of between 3708 and 
827 yards superficial. The walls exposed to external cold have 
‘a total surface of about 4186 yards, and an average thickness of 
A foot 8 inches nearly; the glass surface is about 958 yards super- 
ficial; and the mass of the inner walls, pillars, &c., is equal to 
about 63,571 cubic feet. It is calculated that the church contains 
about 3500 seats, and that on Sundays the congregation varies 
between 2000 and 4000 persons; on ordinary fétes, between 4000 
and 6000; and on extraordinary fétes, between 6000 and 8000. 
The main body of the building is divided into three distinct 
parts, The first, and largest, is 217 feet long by 85 feet 10 inches 
wide, and includes the nave, the side ailes, the choir, and the 
lateral chapels; it is vaulted over at a distance of from 56 feet to | 
59 feet 3 inches from the floor. The second part constitutes the | 
Lady Chapel, and is circular in plan, about 100 feet diameter, | 
and surmounted by a dome 72 feet high. Lastly, the Calvary is | 
placed beyond the Lady Chapel; it is low, demp, and cold; its | 
| 
| 





arches are barely 10 feet high, in the clear; and the windows were, 
in 1848, in a most ruinous and disgraceful state. They have sub- 
sequently been repaired. 

n addition to the ordinary causes affecting the warmth of this 
building, it was exposed to one which may be considered anormal, | 
arising from the defective manner in which many of the windows | 
were closed. The church has not less than 64 windows, presenting | 
a glass surface equal to about 958 yards superficial; all of them in | 
1848 were in a very bad state; and the small squares of glass in | 
the lead frames left intervals varying from 3';th to }th of an 
inch; moreover, each window has two-moveable panels, on hinges, 
which have a perimetre of between 16 and 20 feet, and present a 
permanent opening, at some points, equal to 2 inches in width. 
Again, the eyes of the vaulting are pierced by 97 holes, 3 inches 
in diameter, for the purpose of suspending the lamps; and the 
escape of air from these holes is sufficient to extinguish a candle. 
A careful examination of these openings showed that they pre- 
sented a total area equal to about 17 yards superficial, at an 
average elevation above the floor of 37 feet 8 inches. In addition 
to them, there are also six doors opening to the exterior, besides 


240 
directing the attention of our readers to that important serial | water, 255-19 cubic feet; temperature of the water in the boiler, 
publication. 248° Fahrenheit; temperature, on the average, of the water in| 
circulation, 232°; maximum difference of level, from 10 feet to 13 | 





several small doors opening to the sacristy and the galleries. 

The system of warming adopted by M. Grouvelle consisted in a | 
circulation of hot water, at low pressure, in some channels placed | 
in the ground; the air entered and left these channels by means of | 
a number of holes upon the surface. The boiler, which resembles | 
a steam-generator with 2 tubes, is placed in a cellar under the 
Lady Chapel. It is of about 12-horse power; and a cast-iron pipe 
of 53 inches inside diameter, with flange joints, and a total de- 
velopment of 551 feet, is carried from the top of the boiler, passes 
under the right aisle of the church, with an average rise of 3 in 
100; has its culminating point under the organ; returns with a 
similar fall upon the left aisle, and ends by a junction with one of 
the boiler tubes. A small additional pipe was fixed after the 
works were commenced, in which the water circulated in a direc- 
tion opposite to that of the principal pipe, but which discharged 
jjits water into the latter, under the organ. It appears that this 
{| addition was rendered necessary in consequence of an incorrect 
description of the locality given by the municipal authorities to 
the contractor; for the plans showed a series of vaults under the 
aisles which did not exist, and the cooling of the apparatus by ra- 
diation through the earth rendered it necessary to increase the 
heating surface. 

All these pipes are conducted in channels whose vertical sides 
are formed by brick walls, leaving a certain free space between 
them, in order to diminish the loss of heat. The bottom of the 
channels is formed of planks; the upper part communicates with 
the openings in the paving of the church, through which the warm 
air escapes. Beyond every one of these openings the channels are 
divided by wooden partitions, and an opening is made in the 
bottom lining to admit the external air, thus allowing the air to 
pass over the length of the pipe comprised between two successive 
hot-air openings. A similar system, but upon a smaller scale, is 
applied in the Lady Chapel and the Calvary—the pipe being only 

} inches diameter and 282 feet long. Valves are placed upon the | 
inlet and outlet pipes, which enable the guardians to modify, or | 
even to suppress, the circulation in the large arteries. Upon the | 
length of the principal one there are placed four swellings, about | 
10 feet long each, and 1 foot 2 inches diameter; four other increased | 
portions are placed at the principal orifices, to increase the warming | 
surface ; ie some small branches, without returns, add to the | 
| draught of the orifices, which are not placed upon the direct line of | 
the mains. In order to use all the heat given by the combustible, 
the smoke-box of wrought iron, 14 inches diameter, heats the air | 
for a length of about 22 feet in the Lady Chapel. | 
The following are the principal dimensions of the apparatus :— | 

| 
} 








Heating surface of the boiler and tubes, 18-4 yards superficial ; 
fire-bars, 0°48 yard; cooling surface of the circulation, 554 feet ; 
volume of water in process of warming, 106-23 cubic feet ; volume 


| rior—with a considerable economy of fuel. 


feet 4 inches. The warm air is poured into the church through 22 | 
openings, closed by slides; of these openings, 21 have a clear open | 
surface equal to about 1°45 foot superficial. The last, which is 
placed under the organ, near the principal entrance, has an open! 
surface of 4°31 feet: the total area of these openings being Us || 
34°76 feet superficial. i 
The experiments upon the operation of this — of warming | 
were made by first weighing the coals intended for the day’s con- | 
sumption, and regularly noting the duration of the warming opera- || 
tions and the quantity consumed. The external and the internal | 
temperatures were noted five times a day, from readings taken from | 
10 thermometers previously compared, and suspended from the | 
lamps at a distance of 6 feet 8 from the floor—which gave the mean || 
of the internal temperature; and from two thermometers, placed, || 
one in the small court near the stoke-hole, and the other under the | 
entrance. Two other thermometers were suspended over some of the | 
hot-air openings ; six thermometers were placed with their faces to | 
the walls; and, lastly, two thermometers were placed under the | 
organ at about 26 and 29 feet from the floor, and one was placed in 
the Lady Chapel, at the springing of the dome, about 66 feet from 
the floor, in order to observe the distribution of the heat at the |! 
various elevations in the interior. i 
Before the commission was named to inquire into the results of | 
this system of warning, the operations had been conducted in an || 
irregular, disconnected manner: the temperature of the interior had |, 
never exceeded 48° or 50° Fahrenheit,-and during frosts it fell | 
remarkably. On the 16th of November, when the experiments |, 
commenced, the temperature of the external air was about 374° or 











| 394°, and that of the internal air 49°. Between the 17th and 27th l 


of November, by means of uninterrupted warming, the internal 
temperature was raised to 64° Fahrenheit. Between the 27th of || 
November and the 6th of December, by lighting the fires only upon | 
the alternate days, the temperature of the church was maintained at | 
59° to61°; and between the 6th of December to the 20th of January | 
it was maintained between 54° and 56, by varying the length and 

the intervals of the warming. The mean temperature of the 

external air during this period had ranged between 41° and 43° || 
Fahrenheit. M. Thomas, in fact, thought that the unsatisfactory | 
result of the first operations had been caused, to a great extent, by || 
the irregularity of the periods of warming, which had not allowed |' 
the mass of the materials to assume a regular temperature ; and he 
therefore recommended the course of heating continuously during 
several days, with the conviction that, subsequently, he would be || 
able to maintain the warmth at a constant degree—perhaps, supe- 
The results above 
recorded show that his opinions were correct, for the temperafure 
was raised by the uninterrupted warming to 61°—a point so high 
as to be positively inconvenient to many of the congregation; and || 
it was so raised with a notable economy of fuel; for when the great | 
mass of the air and the outer and inner walls had been once warmed 
to the degree which was to be adopted for the building, the only 
loss of heat would be that attributable to the regular transmissions ; 
whilst, if that condition were not fulfilled, much of the heat would 
be absorbed by the walls, and so wasted. When the various ma- 
terials had been thus thoroughly warmed, it was only necessary to 
light the fires occasionally—either by warming during two or three 
hours every day, or by waiting until the temperature of the whole 
building had fallen two or three degrees, and then forcing it up to 
the original heat. From some direct experiments made, it would 
appear that the latter was the most economical system; for the 
mean consumption per hour of three experiments was at the rate 
of 90:24 lbs. upon the first system, and of 84-37 lbs. upon the 

second. 

It appears that, when an apparatus of the description used in|, 
this church has produced its full effect, if the external temperature || 
be lowered suddenly, the rate of cooling will rapidly increase, and 
the internal temperature will fall so as to maintain a constant 
excess over that of the exterior. On two occasions this law was 
very markedly exhibited; for on the nights of the 21st of Decem- 
ber and the 2nd of January, the temperature fell from 46° and 50°, 
which had prevailed in the day, to 26° and 22° in the night. 
During this period, although the warming was permanent, the in- 
terior temperature fell suddenly, so that its excess over the ex- 
terior temperature remained at about 28°; and this would, there- 
fore, appear to represent the maximum power of the apparatus. At 
an external temperature, then, of 22°, the apparatus would not be 
able to ensure an internal warmth of more than 50°; but it is 
important to observe that our sensations with respect to heat and 
cold are only relative, and that the degree of warmth we desire in 
winter, is lower in proportion to the cold which may prevail 
around us. 

On the 14th of January the fires were allowed to go out, and 
the temperature of the church lowered slowly, until it only ex- 
ceeded that of the open air by 73 or 9 degrees. When the exterior 
temperature rose, that of the interior rose also, in a very slow 
but sufficiently defined manner during three days; at the end of 
which period, the air on the exterior cooling suddenly, that of the 
interior fell also. This phenomenon may be explained by the con- 














‘Hof water in process of cooling, 148-96 cubic feet ; total quantity of | 
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‘| sideration that the difference of the temperature of the external 
|| atmosphere, and of the surface of the walls, is always less than 
|| that between the internal and external atmospheres, on account of 
| the warmth produced by the people inside the building; and that 
when the latter difference is not more than 9°, the former must be 
-'go small as to allow any change in the external temperature to 
|change the nature of the variation in that of the walls. It was 
| noticed also during the course of these observations, that, although 
‘on the occasions of great ceremonies, when the church was very 
| fall, the internal temperature was for the time increased by 2 or 
| 3 degrees, it fell again rapidly after the crowd retired; a circum- 
| stance which would easily be explained by the power of the walls 
|| to absorb the heat. Very little effect appears to have been pro- 
‘| duced by the opening or shutting of the doors. 

| Two thermometers were, as before said, suspended under the 
‘organ, at 26 feet and 29 feet above the floor, and a third at 66 
feet above that line, in the Chapel of the Virgin; and it appeared 
‘from numerous readings taken cvery day, for an interval of 20 
| days, that the temperature in the higher portions of the building 
|| did not exceed that of the lower levels more than 0: 45° or 1° 35°. 
'This fact, which M. Peclet said he had previously observed in 
‘other buildings, he explained by observing that the temperature 
of the currents of warm air, (which in the particular instances re- 
ferred to was not greatly in excess of that of the body of the 





|| 
! building, whilst the currents themselves were of small section, 
\ and were animated by small velocities,) was rapidly disseminated 
} through the whole wass in consequence of the dispersive power of 
| the air, and of some local causes tending to mix the various strata. 
|| Amongst these local causes may be cited the current of cold air 
! which descends the face of the walls, where the temperature is 
|| always about 1°33° or 2°66° lower than in the main building. The 
|| openings of the windows also produce marked variations in the dis- 
tribution of the heat; for, as was before observed, their united areas 
amount to not less than 16} yards superficial, and they eccur at 
irregular intervals both in the height and the width of the building. 
All the air which passed over the pipes, for the purpose of being 
warmed, was also taken directly from the exterior, although there 
does not appear to be any reason why the air of the interior of the 
building should not have been made to pass a second time over the 
pipes; for the means of ventilation were sufficiently powerful to 
revent any danger to health from this cause, whilst the continual 
introduction of cold air must evidently entail a loss of heat from 
the pipes. 

The consumption of coals, under the circumstances related above, 
was as follows :—In the first week, whilst the warming was carried 
on consecutively, the total consumption was about 54 tons; in the 
second week it was also about 5} tons; in the third, it was 2 tons 
13 cwt.; in the fourth, it was 1} ton; in the fifth, it was about 
1: ton; in the sixth, 43 tons; in the seventh, 5 tons 13} cwts.; in 
the eigtht, 33 tons; in the ninth,1 ton 14 cwts. The exact quan- 
tity burnt during the whole 63 days, during which the experiments 
lasted, having been 70,686 lbs., or at the average rate of 1122 lbs. 
per diem. 

M. Peclet has added some elaborate calculations upon the effects 

roduced by the causes which disseminate the heat; but, as it would 
Be difficult to place these before our readers in an intelligible form, 
until the new doctrines contained in his notice upon the transmis- 
sion of heat shall have been explained, we do not propose at pre- 
sent to call attention to those calculations. He considered, we 
may, however, add, that the quantity of heat transmitted by the 
‘eal, of a thickness of 1-64 foot, and executed of the stone usually 
employed in Paris, reckoning upon a difference of temperature be- 
tween the internal and external atmospheres of about 29°, was 14°8 
unities of heat per yard superficial per hour; and that the loss of 
heat by the glass surface was 40 unities per yard in the same 
period. Assuming the boilers to have acted in the ordinary 
manner of steam boilers, the actual quantity of heat developed by 
them would have been equal to 154,000 unities (reckoned upon the 
French system of weights and measures), whilst the loss by radia- 
tion from the walls and the glass was 120,758; thus showing that 
the heat absolutely necessary for the warming and ventilation con- 
stituted the smallest part of the quantity actually supplied. No 
direct observations ed to have been made upon the quantity of 
air actually furnished for the ventilation of this church; but M. 
Peclet calculated, from the dilatation produced by the heat actually 
distributed, that about 353,200 cubic feet per hour must have been 
introduced, and that the whole atmosphere of the building must 
| have been changed eight times per day. As the total capacity of 
ithe building is also equal to 1,130,144 cubic feet, the air in it 
| would suffice for the consumption of about 3200 people, at the 
| usual calculation of 353 feet cube per hour per person. We pro- 
| pose to revert to this portion of the subject in a future article. 

M. Peclet quotes the reports made by M. Morin upon the venti- 
lation of the amphitheatre of the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, 
but he does not agree with him in his opinion with respect to the 
merits of the system there adopted under the directions of M. Du- 
voir Le Blanc; nor does M. Peclet express himself more favour- 
ably with respect to the system of ventilation adopted in the meet- 
ing-room of the Institute by the last-named engineer. He then 
og hae to notice the various projects presented at the competition 

or the warming and ventilation of the “ Hépital du Nord,” and to 
call attention to the reasons which induced the commission to ac- 














cord the preference to one of them. It is a strange commentary, | 
however, on the importance attached by the Minister of the Inte-)) 
rior to the opinion of the commission, that, notwithstanding its || 
terms, he decided to apply one of the systems in competition—that | 
recommended—to one-half of the hospital; and the other, or one! 
of the rejected systems, in the remaining half of the building. Yet | 
the commission consisted of MM. Regnault, Pelouze, Hachette, | 
Blondel, Battel, Robinet, Gauthier, and Thauvin. 

The hospital consists of a square court, 377 feet long by 147 feet 
6 inches wide, surrounded by porticoes. Perpendicularly to the || 
long sides, at equal distances from one another and from the ex-| 
tremities, are placed six isolated wings, with a basement and two) 
upper stories. On each story is placed a ward containing 30 beds, | 
and a smaller one containing 4 beds: so that the number of beds!) 
in each wing is 102, and the total number 612. The various de- || 
pendencies, offices, and chapel are placed on the smaller sides of the || 
— and the whole establishment is surrounded by a boundary || 
wall. 
At the competition, four projects were submitted—one by M. | 
Duvoir Le Blanc, a second by M. René Duvoir, a third by M. Grou- | 
velle, and a fourth by Messrs. Thomas and Laurens. Messrs. | 
Grouvelle, Thomas, and Laurens, withdrew their separate projects, | 
and finally presented a joint one, combining the merits of their: 
respective plans. The project of M. tené Duvoir was admitted to 
be so inferior to the others, that it was at once set aside; and the! 
choice was thus limited to those of M. Duvoir Le Blanc and of M.| 
Grouvelle. 

M. Peclet states that he did not know the precise details of the) 
project of M. Duvoir Le Blanc, but that he believed it consisted in’ 
placing in the cellars of each building a warm-water stove, which | 
supplied, in its turn, the smaller warm-water stoves placed upon 
the ground, first, and second floors; the air was to be taken at the| 
level of the floors, to become warm by its contact with the hot- 
water pipes and the stoves; and thence, after passing through the | 
rooms, to escape through some vertical shafts into the roof, from) 
whence it was to be carried by some horizontal shafts, containing 
warm-water pipes, to an outcast-shaft about 16 feet high. 

The project of MM. Thomas, Laurens, and Grouvelle, con-| 
sisted of a boiler placed in one of the courts previously designed to’ 
be devoted to warming the water required for the baths: a high| 
brick chimney was used to increase the draught of the furnace. 
Steam, of 60 or 75 lbs. pressure, after passing through a machine 
expansively, so as to retain on leaving the latter a pressure of 
about 224lbs., is led before each wing, through cast-iron pipes 
placed in a channel formed in-the subterranean vaults under the 
inner court of the hospital; these pipes are surrounded by non- 
conducting substances. It passes by the bath-room on its passage, 
and by means of a small branch it furnishes the steam there 
required; similar small branch pipes start from the principal one 
to supply the steam for warming the respective wings. The cor- 
ridors, and the rooms for the Sisters of Charity, are warmed by 
some hot-air openings, which reeeive the air passing over the 
supply and return pipes; the well-hole of the staircase, the drying 
room, and the various wards, are warmed by hot-water stoves, 
themselves heated by the steam. The steam-pipes in the wards 
are placed in a channel below the floor, and covered by cast-iron 
plates; the drying closets of the outbuilding are warmed by the 
circulation of a small steam-pipe; and the water of the baths is 
heated by the passage of steam in a worm through a wrought-iron 
cistern in the roof. 

The engine upon which the steam exercises its expansive powerty 
before being used for the purposes of warming, sets in motion a 
ventilator. » Baer air from the summit of the chapel, and forcin 
it through horizontal wrought-iron pipes to the various wings = 
drying closets. A chimney is formed in the thickness of the walls 
of each wing, which receives the air thus forced, and distributes it 
to the various stories. Under the floor of each ward, and imme- 
diately in contact with the channel which receives the steam pipe, 
there is a brick-work flue, and into this the air is forced, escaping 
from it through a certain number of holes in the sides; and after 
being in contact with the steam pipes, it passes into the rooms at | 
a temperature which may be made to range between 68° and 87°; 
the sectional area of these openings is calculated so as to allow the 
air to escape with a small velocity. Nine chimneys, formed in the 
side walls of the wards, conduct the foul air to the roof, and each! 
chimney has two openings in the wards—one at a height of about | 
eight feet from the floor—the other at the level of the floor, with 
registers to regulate the opening; the upper opening is only used 
in summer. The outlets of these pipes are into the open space of 
the roof, which is thus rendered useless, and escapes from thence 
by some hinged flaps and a central chimney. 

The hygrometric condition of the air is maintained at } by an 
injection of steam into the feed-pipes ; the quantity of air injected 
may vary between 700 and 1400 cubic feet per hour and per 
patient, and it leaves the ventilator with an excess of pressure 
equal to about 1,6, of an inch of water. There are duplicates of 
the boiler, engine, and ventilator; and the steam leaving the boilers 
is made to perform all the duties of warming, ventilation, baths, 
washing, and pumping for the establishment. 

The commission was unanimous in according its preference to 
the project of MM. Grouvelle, Thomas, and Laurens; and, indeed, 
there are many reasons for so doing. The service and working is 
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far simpler than that of M. Le Blanc’s project; there is less danger 
of interruption ; the ventilation is more efficiently performed; and 
the fresh air taken from above the chapel must be better than that 
obtained from the lower level. Yet the Minister of the Interior, 
notwithstauding these reasons, and notwithstanding the decided 
terms of the report, divided his favours between the two candidates ; 
thus preventing either of them from working out the respective 
schemes in their full efficiency. 





METER PATENTS, AND THEIR ANTECEDENTS. 
By W. J. Wagner. 

In a letter published in this Journal a few months ago, I 
briefly alluded to old ideas being patented and repatented, and then 
brought before the public as the latest improvements in gas-meters. 
As that communication has been gratefully acknowledged by one 
who has repatented several old contrivances, I am induced to go 
more fully into the matter, although an invidious subject, and to 
place a few patented “ improvements” in meters in juxtaposition 
with antecedents not generally known. 

The first case worthy of attention is Edge and Clegg. 

In May, 1842, a patent was granted to Thomas Edge for “ cer- 
tain improvements in apparatus for measuring gas, water, and 
other fluids.” In the specification of this patent are represented 
“ modifications of station gas-meters, in which the quantity of gas 
passed through them is ascertained by the measurement of a frac- 
tional part of the volume of gas only, and whereby the whole quan- 
oy Aad be inferred.” 

his principle was repatented by Samuel Clegg in April, 1848, 
under the title of “ certain improvements in gas-meters.” One of 
the claims in the specification is for “ the dividing of the gas which 
passes through a meter into two or more portions, and ascertaining 
the whole quantity by measuring part thereof.” 

The next class is that of Hulett, Smith, and others. 

A patent was granted to Messrs. Smith and Taylor in May, 1855, 
for “ improvements in meters for measuring gas, and other fluids.” 
The first claim in the specification is for “ the method of forming 
valves and valve-seats of (ary) gas-meters.” The valve isa circular 
one, with a flat surface, and a semi-rotary motion; the ports, or 
gas-ways, are four in number, and of unequal dimensions—the area 
of two of them, the inlet and outlet, being about twice that of the 
other two for communicating with the measures or two sides of a 
diaphragm. Now, the only part of this claim that is novel is, 
making the ports unequal; and surely a claim for such a novelty is 
not calculated to raise, in the estimation of practical men, either 
the character of the dry-meter or those who have to do with it. 
With the exception of this novelty, a valve of precisely the same 
description and action is to be seen in more than one specification. 
|The first is that of Miles Berry, to whom a patent was granted in 
| 1833. 

The next claim is for the water-line indicator, to which I re- 
|ferred in my December communication as having been arranged 
| and manufactured by myself, for Messrs. Hulett and Vo., three years 
ago; but as Mr. Smith says, in a letter which appeared in the 
March number of this Journat, that my arrangement possesses 
| defects ” which in his are “ entirely avoided,” and as some interest 
'is attached to this subject at present, from an attempt being made 
‘to form a company in France for the manufacture of meters with 
‘an analogous repatented arrangement, I will again take up the sub- 
|ject and describe each arrangement. 

Fie, 2. 





Fie, 3. 


Fia. 1, 














Fig. 1 is the original arrangement patented in 1850 by Messrs. 
Hulett and Paddon, They claim “ the addition to gas-meters of an 
indicator for exhibiting at all times on the dial-plate the height of the 
| water in the meter, such indicator being actuated by means of a float 
rising or falling with the water.” To the ordinary valve-tloat a 
| wire, h, is attached, which works through the vertica/ stutling-box, #, 
,and indicates the height of the water by the pointer, A2. “ Instead 
.of the rod or wire forming itself the pointer,” the patentees say, 
|“* it may be made to act on a separate pointer, having a horizontal 
motion, and indicating on the segment of a circle.” ut thisis all: 
\they donot describe any further arrangement; therefore it is ob- 
| vious they did not contemplate passing the wire itself through a 
horizontal stuffing-box, which constitutes the diff-rence between 
this arrangement and my own. A modification of fig. 1 was made 








| employs hydraulic, valves; but these were patented as early as 





by Mr. Brown. of the City of London Gas- Works, and also by my- 
self about three years ago, for dispensing with the stuffing-box and 
tube, and substituting a graduated glass tube over the pointer to 
prevent the escape of gas. I need scarcely say that this arrange- 
ment was not applied to any meters for — use, for the obvi-|, 
ous reason of the liability of the glass to be broken, and the conse- 
quent danger that ij arise from the escape of gas. For this} 
reason, the French authorities have wisely prohibited the use of 
meters, with the same arrangement for which a patent was recently 
taken by M. Dumon, of Paris. ; 

Fig. 2 represents my own arrangement, which I will now describe. 
H is an arm or wire to be connected to the ordinary float in gas- 
meters. “The arm h is affixed to the axis h', which passes 
through a stuffing-box, ¢, to prevent the escape of the gas; and at| 
its other end this axis A’ has affixed to it another arm, h*, whose} 
outer end is formed into a pointer, to indicate the variation from 
the neutral point in the height of water in the meter.” 

As this description is copied from Messrs. Smith and Taylor's 
specification of the patent for the same article, as shown at 
fig. 3, it will, of course, suffice for it. ‘“ Qur patent,” Mr. Smith 
says in his letter, “ claims only the merit of utility ;” but some- 
thing more than this is implied in the following extract from 
the specification:—‘ According to present arrangements of|| 
meters, the float does not indicate externally any excess or want 
of water in the meter; but, according to our wnprovements, the! 
valve is by its stem connected to the lever-arm h, that what- 
ever variation of level of water there may be in the meter, so) 
as to raise or sink the float will cause corresponding movement to! 
the lever-arm /,” and pointerA®. But whatever is claimed, nothing | 
more is due to any one than the merit of the application of such! 
apparatus to meters; for not only the three, or rather two, arrange- | 
ments above, but many other modifications of the same principe | 
indicating the height of water in closed vessels by means of a float :| 
and pointer, have been the subjects of no less than eight distinct | 
patents between the years 1825 and 1852. And as to the applica- 
tion of this principle to gas-meters, it is of no “ utility ;” it makes 
the meter more complex ; destroys the delicacy of the float; the 
indications cannot be relied upon, and are very far from being 
delicate, as may be seen by the thick zero lines, which must be 
made so to allow for variations. 

The third and last claim in this patent which is worthy of notiee! 
is, “ the arranging and combining parts of meters for measuring 
water and other fluids.” The measures used are disc diaphragms 
moving upon hinges. No earlier than 1852 a patent was obtained | 
by Henry Medhurst, in whose specification the same measure is| 
described to be used for liquids. The valve used by Messrs. Smith 
and Taylor is semi-rotary ; and they claim constructing it in such 
a manner that the cover is not submitted to unequal pressure’, 
This is accomplished by conducting the fluid to be measured from) 
the under part of the cover through an orifice in it to a box which| 
encloses the valve. As the same effect could be produced by con-| 
ducting the fluid directly to the valve-box, and thus decreasing 
the rubbing surface of the valve, there cannot be any claim for 
“ utility” in this part of the invention, though there certainly may 
be for novelty. But in all valves, except a modification of the 
slide-valve—and also a rotary one patented by Defries in 1844, in || 
which the fluid is, or is said to be, entirely confined to the under- || 
side of the cover—the fluid is equally distributed over the surface || 
of the valve, and the only unequal pressure to which the cover is || 
submitted is the pressure absorbed by the action of the meter. Of 
this Mr. Taylor must have been aware long before he taxed his 
mechanical knowledge for some of the complex arrangements he 
has made, or exerted his ingenuity upon others that will never fail |; 
to excite admiration. 

In March, 1855, provisional protection was granted to a Mr. 
Burr for “ improvements in gas-meters,” which consist of small 
gasometers alternately rising from, and descending into, a liquid. 
Che first patent granted for such an apparatus was in 1826, to 
William Pontifex, of Shoe Lane, only he used a plug, and Mr. Burr 











1840, by a Mr. Hanson. 

Henry Teague, in June, 1855, obtained provisional protection 
(but did not subscribe any further to the surplus patent fund) for | 
an “ invention” which “ consists in placing between ‘two hemi-| 
spherical segments an elastic diaphraghm” for measuring water 
and other fluids. This, it need scarcely be said, is one of many) 
reproductions of Berry’s meter, patented in 1833. 

In July, 1855,a patent was granted to Henry Stent, of Birming- | 
ham, for “ improvements in the construction of apparatus for, 
measuring gas and other fluids. One of the claims in-this patent| 
is for “ the mode of transmitting motion from the measuring-drum | 
shaft to the registering mechanism,” by substituting for the worm | 
and wheel “ an eccentric cylinder, or crank pin, revolving between | 
guides attached to a pendulum-rod connected to the registering | 
mechanism.” This, strange to say, so far from being new, is the, 
first arrangement pata. transmitting motion from the measu-, 
ring-drum to the index ; it was invented in 1817, by John Malam, | 
the worthy competitor with Mr. Clegg for honours in connection ' 
with the measurement of gases. A description of the invention is 
to be found in Vol. XX XVII. of the “ Transactions of the Society 
of Arts and Sciences.” 

Since the year 1835, the date of: Malam’s last patent, applica- 
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tions have been made for about a hundred patents for improve- 
ments in meters. If the whole of the specifications of these patents 
be examined, scarcely an idea for an improvement or a modification 
in the wet meter will be found, but what may have been suggested 
by a close examination of Malam’s meters. For example: in his 
first meter (an engraving of which may be seen in the volume of 
| the “ Transactions” already referred to), a hydraulic was used for 
drawing off surplus water, without permitting any gas to escape. 
Several modifications of this have since been patented. Again, in 
the same meter, the spout or syphon, although not cut off at the 
water line, as some of the meters at present in use, yet it effec- 
tually answered the same purpose—to shut off the gas before the 
water could rise to affect the measures. And in his specification 
of a patent granted to him in 1835, a “ lever float-valve” is men- 
tioned, which has been more then once repatented. And in the 
same meter an effectual remedy is provided for tilting the meter, by 
a convolute inlet- at the bottom. “This passage,” Malam 
says, “ being te y filled with water, will become closed immedi- 
ately, provided the meter-case is not fixed level; and thus the gas 
will be prevented from entering.” He then proceeds thus—“ The 
casing of the meter is provided with a reservoir, or fountain of 
water, at the upper part for the purpose of supplying the meter to 
the proper level, in the event of the water therein becoming evapo- 
nar or otherwise deficient.” Both these ideas have lately been 
reproduced, as may be seen in apparatus patented by Messrs. San- 
ders and Donovan. The following is an extract from their specifi- 
cation :—‘ A meter with our arrangement and compensator will be 
kept constantly correct, while there is a considerable reserve of 
water to compensate for the loss continually going on by evapora- 
tion.” But, to do these gentlemen justice, their arrangement for 
carrying out Malam’s idea for maintaining the water in wet meters 
at one uniform height, is very different from his own; whether it 
is more efficient time will decide. And, as it possesses an amount 
of originality not to be discovered in many patents of the present 
day, it would not have been noticed, had it not been observed that 
all through the specification, and a paper upon the subject by Mr. 
Sanders, read at a meeting of the Royal Dublin Society, it is as- 
sumed the idea originated with Messrs. Sanders and Donovan, of 
maintaining the water in gas-meters at the proper height. And 
| thus another aet of injustice has been done to the memory of poor 
John Malam, whieh, it is presumed, Mr. Sanders would not have 
|committed had he done what it is desired every inventor in future 
| will do—‘ look, before he /eaps,” into patents.” 














| Correspondence. 


THE RUGBY SEWERAGE. 
| Sir,—In your publication of the 15th instant, I observe an 
article on the “ Disposal of Town Sewage,” in which my works, 
jnear Rugby, are made the subject of comment. 
| I have to thank you for your complimentary notice of myself, 
|and for your goodness in attributing to me motives of patriotism, 
to which, however, I lay no claim. 
| But, while doing me more than justice, you have done less than 
justice to my works, and to the system of which I have endea- 
| voured to afford a practical example, having been evidently mis- 
‘informed as to the details of my apparatus, and misled as to the 
|results produced by it. 
| It is, however, only in so far as those errors affect your conclu- 
|sion, averse to the principle of the distribution of town sewerage 
jin a liquid state, that I will trouble you with any corrections in 
| detail. I may mention, however, that I have not 11, but about 
|54, miles of iron pipes branching from the neighbourhood of my 
steam-engine, like the fingers and thumb of an outspread hand ; 
and of this quantity 9-10ths are of 3 inches diameter, not 6 inches. 
I have not 750, but about 470, acres operated upon; and the cost of 
the works has been, not £5000, but about £3000 ; or 7s. 9d. per 
head of the population of Rugby, instead of 12s. 6d., the amount 
you mention. 
I may further assure you, that the 12-inch inlet pipe has never 
been found too small, though, from its very slight incline, and 
from accidental circumstances, it has occasionally been clogged up, 
as a larger one would probably have been more frequently. And 
as to the distributing pipes (13-inch gutta-percha tubing), I still, 
after two years’ experience, think them the best for general use, 
as larger ones would be too expensive and too unweildy—though 
on grass land I find it convenient to have some 23-inch tubing as 
a kind of moveable main, from which the smaller pipes for distri- 
bution bifurcate. 
The errors of construction, then, which you point out, have no 
existence; though I admit that I paid the usual penalty of intro- 
ducing new apparatus, in sundry mistakes, which have since been 
remedied ; but of these almost all were attributable to my having 
acted upon the advice of a “regularly qualified engineer,” who, if 
T had followed his guidance to a greater extent, would have. led 
me to throw away a vast deal of money on works which would 
have been worse useless. 
_ The points, however, which you make 
in the main twofold : 1stl 
point of view ; and, 





against my system are 
, that it is objectionable in a sanitary 
y, that it is more expensive than the 














method of extracting from the sewerage its manuring ingredients 
in a solid form, e. g., that of Mr. Wicksteed, at Leicester. 

In support of your first objection, you say, that when you visited 
Newbold “the smell over the whole district was decidedly un- 
pleasant.” I do not know when your visit took place, nor what 
special circumstances, either local or personal to yourself, could 
have given you the impression, but I most unhesitatingly and ex- 
plicitly deny that the sewerage watering has at any time produced 
any such effect. I assert that, even on the spot, when the water- 
ing is taking place, you will generally smell nothing, never any- 
thing really offensive, and that after the lapse of a couple of hours, 
or at a distance of 200 yards, you will never perceive any un- 
pleasant odour; that the objection on this score is as nothing to 
that which might be urged against the practice of spreading solid 
manure. Not one person in this neighbourhood has complained, to 
the best of my knowledge, of any unpleasant results from the 
watering of my land, while more than a dozen residents and visitors, 
to whom I have mentioned an objection of a similar kind to yours, 
put forward in the Scotch agricultural journal, have laughed at its 
absurdity. I have had the field in which my house stands, con- 
sisting of 36 acres, thoroughly watered ; and never once have I, nor, 
to the best of my knowledge, has any one in my house, ever per- 
ceived the slightest smell from it. Again, I have had meadow- 
ground, immediately adjoining the residence of a neighbouring 
clergyman, more thoroughly watered than any other part of my 
land, and, he tells me that in his house the inmates have never 
perceived any ill odour; and I have often observed him and his 
family engaged in archery practice on parts of that meadow that 
had been watered within 24 hours, and within 150 yards of the spot 
that was being watered at the time, while they might easily 
select other ground for their pastime, if there were anything offen- 
sive in the irrigation. These are facts which it is difficult to re- 
concile with the “decidedly unpleasant smell over the whole dis- 
trict” which you speak of, but which I never perceived nor heard 
of before. 

I maintain, and I think it a most important point, proved b 
my experiment, that town sewerage may, if sufficiently diluted wi 
water, and not allowed to stagnate or ferment, be distributed over 
both pasture and arable land without detriment to the health, or 
annoyance to the senses, of any one; and that, in this respect, it is 
far preferable to the ordinary method of manuring by spreading 
dung in the usual solid form. 

Your second objection is on the question of the economy of the 
practice, and you institute a comparison between the expense of my | 
works and those of Mr. Wicksteed, at Leicester—a comparison that} 
will not bear a moment’s examination. 


You suppose that his apparatus costs less per head of the popu- 
lation than mine ; but I have shown that, on your own figures, his 
has cost 8s. 4d., and mine only 7s. 9d. But you must bear in mind 
this material difference, that that expense in my case covers every 
operation to the time the whole fertilising material from a given 
population, soluble and insoluble, are placed actually in the land, 
which at Leicester it only covers the —? of extracting a por- 
tion (less than a moiety) of the valuable ingredients from a part of 
the sewerage of the given population, and leaving those ingredients 
mixed with a large quantity of carbonate of lime on the manufac- | 
turer’s premises to be sold and carted away at a very considerable 
additional expense. 

But let me place the comparison in another light. Mr. Wick-) 
steed offers his solid manure (formed by the precipitation, by means | 
of lime, of the materals held in suspension in the sewerage of 
Leicester) at 45s. a ton. Add to this the expense of carriage to the! 
land, spreading, ploughing in (or deduct from the value the greater) 
waste if it be not ploughed in), at 10s. a ton, and the farmer’s pro- 
fit from using it, at 5s. a ton; so that the value of the manure in| 
the ground should be £3 a ton. Supposing it to be so, for the sake! 
of argument: let me compare the result of my system on a similar 
basis of calculation. 

I distribute about 165,000 gallons of sewerage a day; and I 
have ascertained by experiment that even in December each gallon 
yields about an ounce of solid manure precipitated by lime, similar 
to Mr. Wicksteed’s; so that, leaving out of calculation the value- 
less carbonate of lime, I get 4 tons 12 ewt. of solid manure, of the 
value of £13. 16s., placed in my land every day, in addition to the 
manure remaining in a liquid form, which the best authorities de- 
clare to be the greater portion; so that the £13. 16s. may at least 
be doubled, giving £27.12. a day to represent my “ value re- 
ceived.” This you will admit to be pretty good interest on the out- 
lay of £3000, after allowing ample margin for working expenses. 
Of course, I do not mean for a moment to say that the profits 
are really anything of this kind; but such is the result of the com- 
parison you have yourself originated between the two methods of 
utilising town sewerage ; and any error in the result must lie in! 
the basis of the calculation, viz., the value of the solid deposit when 
precipitated. 

In conclusion, let me say that the attention which I have given 
to this subject results in the conviction that the principle of ex- 
tracting solid manure from sewerage by precipitation, or by any 
other method hitherto suggested, is essentially erroneous. It in- 
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{most valuable portion of the manure; and it rejects the peculiar 
facilities for removal and distribution which the liquid condition 
of the sewerage presents; and I believe that the distribution of the 
liquid itseif may be profitably effected by gravitation, where the 
levels permit, and by steam power where they do not, if proper 
arrangements be made, and due economy of plan and construction 
be observed ; that is, if “ duly qualified engineers,” of a speculative 
turn and sanguine temperaments, be not allowed to indulge their 
taste for grandeur of design and finish of workmanship. 
G. H. 


WALKER. 
Newbold Grange, Rugby, April 23, 1856. 





{Mr. Walker’s letter has come to hand at so late a period, that 
we have not been able to reply to it in a manner it merits; and we 
therefore propose to return to the consideration of the whole sub- 
ject in some future number. At present, however, we would ob- 
serve, that we endeavoured to obtain the most correct information 
|| possible; and that, if we were led into error with respect to the cost 
or nature of the works, we are sincerely obliged to Mr. Walker for 
correcting us. We have no preconceived notions on this subject. 
Truth is all we aim at; and we appeal with confidence to all sincere 
men, such as Mr. Walker is, to assist us in arriving at truth, be it 
in this, or in any other discussion, No one is more painfully con- 
vineed than we are how easy it is for the most learned and most 
painstaking inquirer to fall into error; no one is more convinced 
than we are of the folly and danger of dogmatism of any kind; 
and no one.can be more ready to acknowledge errors, if only they 
be proved to exist. It is only thus that the great interests of 
society can be really advanced. 

We cannot, however, allow Mr. Walker’s statement, that there 
is no smell perceptible in his fields irrigated by sewerage manure, 
to pass unnoticed; and we repeat distinctly that, although unfor- 
tunately our own sense of smell is not very acute, there was on the 
occasion of our visit to Newbold Grange a very strong and very 
characteristic odour over the district. These are questions of fact, 
and of individual perception. We only visited Newbold once, 
and we were then made painfully conscious of the existence of the 
smell from a definite source; wherever else—as at Edinburgh—the 
same description of irrigation is used, we have observed the same 
fact to exist; and we believe that we were correct in supposing 
that the same cause must always produce the same result. He that 
as it may, the smell in the fields at Newbold certainly struck us as 
being offensive.—Editor J. G. L.] 


THE LATE MR. JOHN BREILLAT. 
Srr,—As from time to time I perceive in your JovuRNAL the re- 
cord of the departure from amongst us of some one or other whose 
name has been long familiar to those connected with Gas Lighting, 
I become impressed with the sorrowful reflection that the fathers 
of the science are passing away, and that in a few short years none 
will remain who witnessed the dawning of that light—the beauty 
and varied uses of which is now a comfort to our homes and a 
safety to our paths. Amongst the very earliest of those pioneers 
in the profession was the engineer and founder of the Bristol Gas- 
light Company, Mr. John Breillat, whose death, in the 86th year of 
his age, on the 14th inst., at the gas-works in this city, it is the ob- 
ject of this letter to chronicle. 
As early as the year 1811, Mr. Breillat (then a dyer, in Broad- 
mead), lighted his shop window with coal gas, made by himself on 
the premises, and gave lectures on the gases generally; at which 
time he publicly stated his opinion that the time was not far dis- 
tant when coal gas would be employed for the purposes of general 
illumination, and which he shortly afterwards verified by erecting 
a few lamps in one of the streets of this city; and I have heard 
him frequently relate an anecdote of an anxious, but somewhat 
sceptical, friend of his, who expressed his “hope that he had no 
connection with the nether world,” or “that he was not thereby 
enabled to convey through the streets what seemed to him unholy 
‘fire.” A few gentlemen of this city immediately afterwards 
1813-14), availing themselves of the talent and persevering in- 

stry of Mr. Breillat, succeeded in forming the Bristol Gaslight 
Company, which city became the second in the empire that was 
lighted by coal gas, although an act of incorporation was not ob- 
tained until 1819. From that time to shortly before his death he 
remained the indefatigable, skilful, and much-respected engineer of 
'the company; and in testimony of the high esteem in which the 
| memory of both his moral excellencies and his intellectual character 
is held by those with whom he was thus (for 40 years) connected, 
the directors of the company, at their first meeting after his de- 
| cease, passed unanimously the resolution of which I herewith en- 
\close a copy; and, further (together with the officers of the com- 
| pany), exhibited their respect by following his remains to their last 
resting-place. 

It is not too much to add that the citizens of Bristol have lost in 
this self-taught, but very able, engineer a most worthy man, and 
the company a very valuable officer. 

Henry H. Townsend, Secretary to the Company. 

Bristol, April 26, 1856. 








At a meeting of the board of directors of the Bristol United Gaslight Company, 
held on April 23, 1856, the following resolution was passed unanimously :— ; 

‘“* That this board hereby embraces the first opportunity of their assembling since 
the decease of their engineer, Mr. John Breillat, to record the expression of the 














ued) | | 
very great esteem in which they hold the memory of their departed friend, not only i 
as regards the moral excellencies and strict integrity of his character, but also in || 
evidence of their high appreciation of the sound practical intelligence, the perse- || 
vering industry, and the warm desire to promote the best interests of the company, || 
which he unceasingly exhibited for the long period of nearly 40 years, during which || 
(after having been the chief instrument in its establishment) he conducted to a suc- | 
cessful issue the engineering operations which were entrusted to his care.” 


Kegister of pew Patents. 


2347,—Henry Girzer, of Southampton Street, in the city of West- 
minster, manufacturer, for “‘.4n improvement in globes and shades for | 
gas and other lights.” Patent dated Oct, 19, 1856. 
This improvement consists in forming globes and shades of prisms of glass | 
(known in the trade as spangles), or other like pieces of glass similar to | 
those used in the construction of lustres. These spangles are strung to- | 
gether, or otherwise attached, and are made to assume any form by being | 
shaped over a suitable frame. By varying the colour and shape of the} 
prisms, very elegant and novel effects will be obtained. | 
The invention may, of course, be carried into effect in a variety of ways, 
by shaping the frame and arranging the spangles, prisms, or pieces of 
§ ss according to fancy or taste, so as to produce a number of shapes 7 
esigns. 
The claim is for the forming of globes and shades for gas and other | 
lights of glass prisms and spangles, or other like pieces of glass similar to | 
those used in the manufacture of lustres. | 


Cincestematesinae | 
PROVISIONAL PROTECTION 
HAS BEEN GRANTED FOR THE UNDERMENTIONED INVENTIONS. 
833.—Freperick Grorce Unperuay, of 13, Wells Street, Gray’s Inn | 
Road, in the co. of Middlesex, for “‘ Improvements in apparatus for | 
drawing off water.” April 5, 1856, 
834.—Henry Cratorx, of Edinburgh, W‘S., for “ Improvements tn heat- | 
ing apartments where gas and water are used.” April 5, 1856. 


NOTICES HAVE BEEN GIVEN OF INTENTION TO PROCEED 
WITH THE UNDERMENTIONED PATENTS. 
2786.—Ricuarp ARCHIBALD Brooman, of 166, Fleet Street, London, 

patent agent, for “* Improvements in manufacturing gas from peat, and in | 
treating hydrogen gas in order to render it illuminating.” Dec. 11, 1855. | 
549.—Tuomas Lampert, of the New Cut, Lambeth, for “* Zmprovements || 
in apparatus for regulating the drawing off of water and other flwids,” || 
March 4, 1856. 
2840.—Samuext Stewart, of 28, Clement’s Lane, London, consulting en- I| 
gineer, for ‘‘ An improved combined engine and gas exhauster, and also i 
improvements in the valves of such exhausters.” Dec. 17, 1845. I 
270.—Joun Henry Jounson, of 47, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, in the co. of || 
Middlesex, and of Glasgow, N.B., gentleman, for “‘ Jmprovements in gas- || 
burners, and in regulating the combustion of gas.” Jan. 31, 1856. 
862.—Prter Bancrort, of Edmund Street, Liverpool, in the co. of Lan- 
caster, oil merchant, and StrepHEN Wuire, of Bond Street, Liverpool, 
in the co. of Lancaster, manufacturing chemist, for “4 method of ma- 
nufacturing certain oils, or oily substances, obtained from the petroleuny 
commonly called earth oil, found in certain districts of the Birmam Empire, |; 
and elsewhere.” April 10, 5856, | 


INVENTION PROTECTED FOR SIX MONTHS BY THE 
DEPOSIT OF A COMPLETE SPECIFICATION. 
862.—Prrer Bancrort, of Edmund Street, Liverpool, in the co, of Lan- 
caster, oil merchant, and SrzepHen Wurre, of Bond Street, Liverpool, 
in the co. of Lancaster, manufacturing chemist, for ‘4 method of ma- 
nufacturing certain oils, or oily substances, obtained from the petroleum 
commonly called earth oil, found in certain districts of the Birman Empire, 

and elsewhere.” April 10, 1856. 


LIST OF PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 
THROUGH THE PATENTEES NEGLECTING TO PAY THE ADDITIONAL STAMP 
puTy oF £50 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE THIRD YEAR. 
10.—FreemMan Ror, “ Improvements in valves and cocks.” Oct. 1, 1820. 
111.—Joun Renninoton, ‘ Improvements in gas-meters or apparatus for 
measuring gas or other elastic fluids.” Oct. 1, 1852. 

331.—Davin Laiwiaw, “ Improvements in the manufacture ov production 
of gas burners.” Oct. 11, 1852. 

383.—DonaLp Grant, “ Improvements in the means of applying the heat 
derived from the combustion of gas.” Oct. 14, 1852. 

443.—Wii1am CuisHoim, * Improvements in obtaining caustic soda and 
other substances from the residue of articles used in the purification of gas.” 
Oct. 19, 1852. 

615.—Cuaries Dickson AncurpatD, “ Improvements in lighting and 
heating.” Nov. 2, 1852. 

819.—James Roose, * Improvements in the manufacture of welded iron 
tubes.”’ Nov. 22, 1852. 

1086.—GrorcE Micuegxs, “ Improvements in the manufacture and purifica- 
tion of gas.” Dec. 16, 1852. 

1132.—Frank Cranks Hitts, “ Improvements in purifying gas.’ Dee. 
22, 1852. 

1184.—Samuet Cxrxce, “ Improvements in apparatus for measuring gas.” 
Dee, 28, 1852. 











Parliamentary Eu telligence. 


WORKSOP GAS BILL. 

_ Committee upon this bill met on Friday, April 11, at twelve 
o’clock. 

The members present were, Mr. Cowan (chairman), Mr. Farra, 
Mr. Durr, Mr. Park, and Mr. Lex. 

Mr. Hors Scorr (Mr. Burke with him), who appeared on behalf of the 
promoters, said, the company now before Parliament was not one existing 
under parliamentary powers, but had supplied the township of Worksop 
with gas for some years as well as its means would allow. The works 
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were erected in 1832 by Mr. Malam, the engineer of Knaresborough ; but 
it was not till 1847 that the present company was formed, and registered 
under the Joint-Stock Companies’ Act. It started with a capital of 
£6000, of which £5000 was to consist of 500 shares of £10 each, and 
£1000 was left to be raised by additional shares, or by the exercise of 
borrowing powers. In 1849 that £1000 was raised in the shape of shares; 
but the company even then found very considerable difficulty in meeting 
the demands made upon them for gas; and in the years 1852 and 1853, the 
railway station having been opened and lighted in the meantime, their 
difficulties had greatly increased. In 1854 matters became so urgent that 
the directors were authorised by the proprietors to raise £1300 or £1400; 
but, owing to some informality, the matter fell through. However, the 
subject was afterwards reconsidered, and an outlay of £4900 was resolved 
upon. Mr. Henry Gore, an engineer of Leeds, was consulted, and he 
recommended the expenditure of that sum, which was accordingly done ; 
and they now appeared before Parliament to sanction that expenditure, 
which had been increased simply in order to prevent the town of Worksop 
from remaining in darkness. The capital thus amounted to nearly 
£11,000. Of course they asked the usual powers of breaking up the 
streets, and so on, which were usual in gas bills. They asked, also, an 
increase of capital to the extent of £15,000 in all; and, although that sum 
ight appear large, it was resolved upon in order to avoid an application 
+. Paticment again at any early period. That sum would be represented 
by 600 shares of £10 each, and 1800 shares at £5 each. It was proposed 
to limit the dividend on the old shares to 10 per cent., and on the new 

to 74 percent, At the same time, it was likewise proposed to limit the 
rice per 1000 cubic feet to 63. 8d. The opponents wished the limit to 
= 4s. per 1000. He believed there could be no question that 4s, was an 





penany sev a. As regarded the Great Central Company, Mr. Croll 
| came fore Parliament to upset the whole system of gas lighting, and con- 
| tended that 4s, was an adequate price for the City of London. He believed 
that Mr. Croll had long since discovered that that notion was erroneous, 
and recent legislation had adopted a maximum of 63. The present price 
at Worksop was 5s. 10d., and at this price the company only divided 5 
per cent. The population consisted of about 8000, and of these they had 
256 consumers of gas, and the quantity consumed was exceedingly small. 
It was always a safe test to consider the consumption per mile of main. 
Comparing Worksop with Leeds, the consumption at the former place 
was about one-third the consumption at the latter; and therefore, of 
course, a higher price was necessary in order to make a profit. If Par- 
liament wanted the public to be well served, they might depend upon it 
that object would not be attained if they so fettered those who were en- 
gaged in commercial undertakings as to render them unprofitable. Make 
| an undertaking commercially good, and the Legislature did more to secure 
| the public weal than could be effected by all the boards of health and ma- 
|gistrates in the kingdom. The learned council concluded by character- 
ising the interference of the Local Board of Health as altogether uncalled 
| for. 
| Mr. Thomas Marris examined by Mr. Bunxe: I am a director of the 
Worksop Gas Company, and have been connected with it from its origin. 
It was constituted and registered under the Joint-Stock Act, in 1847. I 
| purchased the works originally of a private individual. I am one of the 
\directors named in the deed. The works had been in use some years 
|before I purchased them, and Worksop was lighted with gas by them. 
| The company found that they required some material alterations, in order 
| to render them efficient. The original capital was limited to £5000, with 
;@ borrowing power of £1000, making a total money power of £6000. We 
| spent that money in the purchase of the gas-works. The speculation has 
{not been very profitable. The average dividend has been 5 per cent. 
| The demand for gas is not particularly large; the population is about 
7000, and it is increasing. e contemplate it will go on increasing, and 
| for that purpose we require an extension of our works. 

_ Cross-examined by Mr. Monx: The money has been expended from 
time to time. We may have paid more than 5 per cent.—I cannot recol- 
-lect—but it is not more than once. I donot remember the company pay- 
ing 73 per cent. ; I cannot undertake to say we have not. I have pro- 
| perty in the concern, but the fact of a 7} per cent. dividend does not dwell 
In my recollection. I do not know the amount of money paid by the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company, or the Board 
of Health. Ihave not taken the trouble to inquire the selling prices in 
towns in our neighbourhood. I do not know the price at Sheffield. 
“Worksop is a place where the demand for coke is very large. There is a 
good deal of malting in the town, and coke is required for the malt-kilns. 
We use coke at our works, and I think we shou!d not do so if we could 
sell it. ‘There is a great deal of coke fetched from other places into Work- 
|| Sop. I do not know the price at which we sell coke at Worksop. 

Re-examined by Mr. Burke: There is no analogy between Sheffield 
and Worksop as to the consumption of gas, You might find three or four 


— at Sheffield who pay as much for gas as all our customers put 
ogether. 





have been no bonuses given besides the dividend. I believe 5 per cent. 
is the maximum that we have generally divided. Wehave had no money 
to.set aside for depreciation of works, and the shares have never been at 
& premium, 
Mr. Edwin Watson examined by Mr. Burke: I am secretary and 
manager of the gas-works. I was secretary previous to 1853, and have 
n manager since. The capital of the company is £5000, with ‘an 
additional borrowing power of £1000. That sum of £6000 has been 
raised and expended by the company upon the works, After the company 
purchased the works, they had to lay out a considerable sum of money; 
and within the last two years we have found the works totally insufficient 
to meet the growing demands of the town. We called in Mr. Henry 
Gore, of Leeds, and he found that our works would require from £4000 to 
£5000 to be laid out, in order to render them at all serviceable to supply 
the town. We were anxious not to leave the town in darkness. We 
convened a meeting of the shareholders, and they agreed to the expendi- 
ture of £4000. We submitted that extention of capital to the Registrar 
of Joint-Stock Companies, and some legal difficulties arose ; but, subse- 
quently, we brought the matter again before our shareholders, and the 


p- - — 








y the Commurrez : I do not know the amount of gross revenue. There | 





shareholders then agreed to the expenditure. 
1853 in extending our works, 

Mr. Monx here interposed, and said, that after the opening of his | 
learned friend, Mr. Hope Scott, he thought, perhaps, some arrangement 
might be come to if there were an adjournment for a short time. | 

The parties then endeavoured to come to a compromise; but, after a 
short interval, the committee were informed that all attempts at an 
arrngement had proved fruitless. | 

Mr. Watson's examination continued: Our expenditure has resulted in | 
our giving satisfaction to the public generally. Our works are now in | 
condition to furnish even a larger amount of lighting than the present 
consumption. The directors have incurred personal liability in order to| 
raise the money that is necessary. The money has been laid out under 
the advice of Mr. Gore, and the company have not expended more than | 
he considers necessary to render their works efficient. Worksop is in-' 
creasing gradually in size, and the gas rental increases annually. We) 
are limited now as to the area which we supply. We take the town-| 
ships of Worksop and Radford. The powers of the Board of Health | 
are co-extensive with the whole parish; and we propose to take powers 
to light within the whole jurisdicton of the Board of Health. The} 
Board of Health have been in the habit of requiring from us the 
lighting of the public lamps, and we have incurred expenditure in lay- 
ing down mains for that purpose. We are selling gas now at 5s. 10d. 
per 1000 feet, which price has prevailed for the last three years. The 
rental has increased £100 in three years. The outlay has amounted 
within that time to some £5000. The dividend paid to the proprietors 
has been within the last four or five years at the rate of 5 per cent. In 
the year previous to that it was 7 per cent. With our increased expendi- 
ture, I do not see how we can maintain the dividend of 5 per cent., at a 
reduced price, with the present consumption. At one time the public 
lamps of Worksop were lighted for 30s. per lamp, upon condition of being 
put out at twelve o’clock at night. One hundred and twenty five of our 
consumers consume in the half year 6000 feet of gas each. Out of 256 
consumers, there are two who do not consume 1000 feet in the half year ; | 
32 who consume under 2000 feet; 71 who consume under 3000 feet; 35 
who consume under 4000 feet; 36 who consume under 5000 feet; 19 
under 6000 feet; $ under 7000; 6 under 8000 feet; 6 under 9000 feet ; 
14 under 10,000 feet; 20 under 15,000 feet; 3 under 20,000 feet ; and | 
only 4 above 20,000 feet. Those are, by comparison with other towns, 
very small annual consumptions. The total revenue is £708. 0s. 5d. for 
the whole year. That does not include the Board of Health, who pay 
us at the rate of £2. 10s. per annum for each lamp. We find the lamps, 
posts, and burners; clean the lamps, light them, and extinguish them. 
We have never received above £2. 12s. 6d., because we have always had 
a dispute with the board. The Board of Health does not come to terms 
till the middle of the month of October; and then, when the inhabitants 
become alarmed, the lights are lit. Some gentlemen would not attend the 
agricultural meeting in consequence of the darkness of the town, 

The CuarrMan said he was afraid it was a board of contention, from 
the representation. (A laugh.) 

The Witness: Yes; you have hit the right nail on the head. The 
promoters have conceded to the Board of Health, by this bill, an arbitra- 
tion clause to settle the price. We supply the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway Company at 43. per 1000; this is by agreement, 
which will expire in January, and will not be renewed. The company 
has found the contract a losing one. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Monx: The amount the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire pays us is £46 a year; and the Local Board of Health 
paid up to June, 1855, £197. 10s. When the lamps were lighted at 30s. 
they were turned off at twelve o’clock. I believe the demand made by 
our company for lighing the lamps after that was £2. 5s., to light them 
up to four o’clock in the morning. That was acceded to by the Board 
of Health. We now light till seven in the morning, and we are paid a 
higher sum. Our works, before they were increased, did not supply half 
the gas that was applied for. I have seen candles burning in the shops 
by the side of the gas. Those candles were burnt by persons who had 
applied for gas. We had complaints continually from all the customers 
that they had not sufficient gas. I know the price of gas at Retford. It 
is not so large a town as Worksop. ‘The price is 5s. I think the Rail- 
way Company pays at Retford £200 or £300 a year, at the rate of 4s. or 
4s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. Doncaster isa much larger place than Work- 
sop, and the charge at Doncaster is 4s. 6d. per 1000. I do not know the 
price of coal at Doncaster, nor the price of coke. We have paid, on an 
average of three years, 12s, 5d. per ton for coals to make gas from. We 
get our coal from Silkstone. The price is 8s. 7d. at the railway station at 
‘Worksop now, and it costs 9d. per ton to lead them to our own place. 
We have paid that price for about eight months now. We use some coal 
from the Derbyshire coal-field. We pay 10s. 3d. for that. We use about 
one-third Derbyshire coal and two-thirds Silkstone. The price for gas at 
Gainsborough is 5s., I think. At Rotherham they get their coals for little 
or nothing. Ido not know the price for gas there, It is much more 
profitable to distribute gas over a densely populated district than over a 
thinly populated district. The length of our mains is so great that there 
is no return for it. I have not made any calculation as to how much 
more expensive it would be to distribute gas outside the existing boundary. 

Re-examined by Mr. Burke: The price of 4s., paid by the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company, is a losing price; and the 
price at which the public lamps are supplied does not give 4s. per 1000 
feet; therefore we must lose by them also. The railway compay find their 
own lamps, the lamplighters, and everything else. The ratepayers have 
presented no petition against our bill. There is no opposition but from 
the Board of Health, to whom we have conceded an arbitration clause. 
There is no analogy between our town and Doncaster, or Leeds, or even 
Retford. Ido not think we can pay more than 5 per cent. at 5s, 10d. 
per 1000. 7 

By the Commrrrez: The works were insufficient before we expended 
our additional capital ; and they were all pulled down, and there is not a 
single thing standing of the old works, When we purchased them, they 
were in a very dilapidated state. If we had had no additional demand, we 
should not have been able to supply the gas required. The £4900 ex- : 


We have spent £4900 since 
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ded was nec to put the works into a fit state of repair. The 
revenue of £708 for the last year is mdependent of what we get from the 
Board of Health and from the railway company. We make no allowance 
or charge for depreciation of plant. I think it would be fair to make 
such an allowance. I think the dividend was fairly earned. The total 
revenue from gas, coke, tar, and other products is £1146, and we have 
spent the whole profits in dividend. We get nearly 9000 feet of gas from 
a@ ton of Silkstone coal. It is not so good as the cannel coal, That is at 
too high a price. We are now commencing with the clay retorts. We 
get 12s, per pile for coke, which is nearly a ton. We have 30 share- 
olders. They were — resident in and about the town, but some have 
moved since. Out of 600 shares, the holders of 540 support this bill. Two 
members of the Board of Health are shareholders, We do not lose much 
money in bad debts. The Board of Health has proposed to appoint an 
inspector of meters, and we should be very glad if they would do so. 
Out of 25 consumers, we have about 14 who do not burn by meter. I 
was not present at the meeting which was held in Worksop, in conse- 
uence of the Local Board of Health and ourselves not being able to agree. 

e purify with wet lime. Lime is very expensive to us. We have lime 
in the neighbourhood, but we do not think it of a sufficiently good quality. 
I do not think the solicitors of the Board of Health had anything to do 
with getting up the meeting. 

Mr. Henry Gore examined by Mr. Burxr: I am an engineer, and reside 
at Leeds. I was manager and engineer to the Leeds New Gas Company, 
and I have had extensive experience in London and elsewhere. I was 
called in by the Worksop Gas Company in the spring of 1854, and 
examined and reported upon the state of their works. I made myself 
acquainted with the demand for gas in the town, and I found that the 
works were certainly not in a state to mect the demand; they were in an 
exceedingly dilapidated condition. I recommended an alteration in the 
works, in order to put them in an efficient state. I made my calculation 
upon the most economical principle. I gave the directors the alternative 
of two plans—one was to repair the existing works, which would involve 
an outlay of £2433; or the alternative of reconstructing the works, at an 
outlay of £4000 in round numbers. My own impression was, that their 
construction, looking to future contingencies, would be the most econo- 
mical mode for the company to adopt; and the directors adopted the 
alternative of reconstruction. The total sum expended on the works was 
£4480; but there is an item of £700 which did not really belong to my 
department, but which has been carried to capital by the purchase of new 
ground and other matters, and all forming part of the necessary expendi- 
ture to supply the town. I constructed a new tank, and a gasholder to 
hold 35,0¢9 feet, at a cost of £1800. I erected a new retort-house, and I 
entirely rearranged the retort-beds. The former retorts were capable of 
ney about 15,000 cubic feet of gas per diem, properly worked ; but 

should judge, from what I saw, that they were making upon the average 
about 12,000 feet. The company can now make, with their existing 
apparatus, 45,000 cubic feet per twenty-four hours; but, by a trifling 
increase of cost, they might increase the manufacturing power to 60,000 
feet. The purifier was in a yery defective state—in fact, the gas was 
not purified at all. I constructed new purifiers entirely, and they will 
purify any quantity under 75,000 feet. The works are now found 
to meet their objects in an efficient manner, and the company will 
be able to meet a considerably increased consumption of gas. I think 
it prudent in all cases for companies to have respect to prospective 
supply. I think it is also necessary to have a little margin as to 
increased capital, in order to meet future demands. The gas now 
made is of a fair average quality. The average illuminating power 
within the last nine months has been about 134 to 14 spermaceti candles. 
I have heard the evidence given by the witnesses as to the dividends 
of the company, and I think the company can afford to sell their gas at 
6s. per 1000 feet, and maintain that dividend. If a lower price than 6s. 
is forced upon them, I do not think they could maintain their position, 
unless they had recourse to making gas of a very inferior quality. Par- 
liament has, in many instances of late, limited the price to 6s. per 1000 
feet ; the Imperial Gas Company of London is an example. The corpo- 
ration of Manchester supply the town, where the consumption of gas is 
enormous. With the exception of Liverpool, it is the largest consump- 
tion in the kingdom. The price charged is 5s. The consumption of gas, 
according to the length of main, has a great bearing upon the price. Com- 
paring Worksop with Manchester or Sheffield, if gas is sold at those places 
at 4s., 6s. at Worksop would be considerably cheaper. A consumers’ 
company was lately established to sell gas in Sheffield at 3s. 6d., and they 
were soon compelled to shut up shop, because the price was not remune- 
rative. I consider the concession of an arbitration clause is a very rea- 
sonable concession to the Board of Health. ‘The total amount of gas manu- 
factured for the year ending the 3lst of December, 1855, was 4,584,000. 
The mains at Worksop are about 5} miles in extent. Looking to the 
proportion of consumers, the mains are unusually long. The rental per 
mile of main is £184; at Leeds it is £700 per mile, where the price is 
4s, 6d. per 1000 feet. In order to maintain a dividend of 5 per cent. on 
{| the capital, the annual sale of gas ought to be 5,000,000 of feet at the 
present price of 5s, 10d. In order to enable the company to attain 
the limit of dividend they propose, the gas consumed must increase to 
8,690,000, or an increase of 160 per eent. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Monx: The 8,690,000 feet takes into consi- 
deration all the other sources of profit, besides the mere payment, for the 

as. There have been great improvements in the manufacture of gas of 
fate years. The cost of an iron retort varies from £4. 10s. to £7, and, in- 
cluding the setting, it is usually estimated to cost £20 complete. An 
iron retort would last, in some cases, six months, and in others three 
ears. The price of a clay retort complete, is about £15; and that would 
on an average about fourteen or fifteen months. In the Bolton Gas 
Bill, which was passed in 1854, 10 per cent. was the maximum dividend 
allowed on the old capital, and 630n the new. In the same session there 
was a bill passed for Burnley, with a maximum of 3s. per 1000. I do 
not know that they are making a profit in Burnley at that price. The 
_— on the gas at Manchester are stated to be very large. The public 
ps in the township of Manchester are supplied under different trusts, 
and the corporation debit each trust with the price per lamp per annum. 












The quantity of gas consumed in some of those lamps which are charged 
at a high 5 is very far below the average omunt consumed b 
ordinary public lamps; hence it follows that the receipts for'gas are mu 
larger for the amount used than they would be, provided the maximum quan- 
— gas was consumed in these public lamps. I say the reason the Shef- |’ 
field Consumers’ Gas Company ceased to sell gas was use they could not || 
doit at the price I do not know that it was because they could not open the || 
streets in consequence of a decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench. They || 
came to Parliament for a bill, and in Parliament the two Sheffield compa- 
nies were amalgamated. I think the directors of the Worksop Gas Compan 
laid out the £6000 to the best of their judgment at the time; but I thi 
also that they paid too dearly for the works. [ believe the average | 
price at Doncaster is 4s. 2d. ; they make differential charges, according to | 
the amount used. The nominal capital may be £10,000; but the actual |! 
outlay is much more. The Railway Company at Doncaster pay 2s. 9d. |) 
The — at Retford, I believe, is 5s. 6d. Retford is supplied by a | 
joint-stock company. 





I believe the price of coal at Retford is 10s. 6d. || 
per ton. Worksop is in direct communication with the South Yorkshire | 
and Derbyshire coal-fields. The works belong jointly, at Doncaster, to a | 
company and to the corporation. They are limited by the corporation to. || 
5 per cent. upon £5000, and the profits beyond that £5000 have been 
apportioned to extensions. The capital of the gas company at Retford is.|| 
£7000; and the population is about 7000. I do not know whether the | 
dividend at Retford is 123 per cent. | 

Re-examined by Mr. Burke: I believe the price for lighting the public | 
lamps at Retford is £3. There are two important railway stations at |) 
Retford using large quantities of gas. At Doncaster the consumption of HI 
gas per mile is three times as much as at Worksop. The revenue per || 
mile of main at Manchester was stated two or three yeark ago, in a com- || 
mittee of the House of Commons, to amount to more than £1500; and. 
5s. for that would be a much better price than 10s. at Worksop. Burnley | 
is supplied by a local commission, who derive no profit from the manu- || 
facture of gas. {| 

By the Commrrrer: The leakage very much diminishes the profits. At | 
Doncaster, Rotherham, and other places, the leakage is considerably less, 
pro rata, than at Worksop, because a very large portion of the mains at | 
Worksop are employed in supplying public lamps; and the leakage from \ 
the joints would be very much larger on a small consumption than on a i 
large consumption. The loss would decrease upon the gas just as you || 
increase the total consumption. There is also, I believe, a very con- |! 
siderable loss from condensation, which is very much increased by the gas 
having to flow through a long line of main. I do not think the increase | 
of capital asked for by this company would be required for several years; 
but I think there should be a considerable margin, in order to prevent 
frequent applications to Parliament. I think it would have been a right , 
and proper course, before paying a dividend, to allow something for de- | 
preciation of works. I think at Worksop they should set aside 14 per} 
cent. upon the old capital, or 1 per cent. upon the £11,000 expended. I 
think 6s. 8d, per 1000 cubic feet is a fair price. 

George Lowe, Esq., examined by Mr. Burke: I am acquainted with | 
the production of gas by works in every part of the kingdom, and also 
abroad. The price varies much in different localities; and, of course, is | 
much lower where there isa large supply. On the Surrey side of the 
river they obtained an act of Parliament professing to supply gas at | 
the low figure of 4s.—the Surrey Consumers’ Company and several | 
others. In the Borough of Southwark there is a very considerable con- | 
sumption of gas per mile of main. 


All the companies have combined to | 
raise the price to 4s. 6d. I believe Mr. Croll, who was the advocate of | 
cheap gas in the City, has had quite enough of it, and in all probability | 
he will be an applicant to this House next year to alter that figure. | 
Within the last three years, the Imperial Gas Company’s price was fixed 
at 6s. I do not think the Worksop Company can live at a less price 
than 6s. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Monx: The price of coal in London per ton 
has recently been very dear indeed; it is since that that the companies |} 
have combined to raise the price 6d. per 1000 feet. The price of coal || 
during last winter for making gas in London was from 14s. up to 18s, per 
ton. The City of London Company is still charging 4s., but it-is a ruin- 
ous price. The Commercial only charge 4s., and pay a dividend of 6 
per cent.; but I consider that company is an exception, in consequence 
of its position. 

By the Commrrrze: I am distinctly of opinion that 6s. would be a fair 
charge for a town situated like Worksop, and not one penny too much. 

The proceedings were then adjourned till Monday. 





Monpay, Aprit 14, 1856. 

The committee met to-day at twelve o’clock. 

Mr. Monx claimed the indulgence which he said was usually afforded 
by committees, when asked for, of making his observations after he had 
called his evidence. 

Mr. Frederick Bailey examined by Mr. Monx : I am a gas manager, re- 
siding at Retford. Retford is about eight miles from Worksop. I have 
been the manager and engineer of the Retford works seven or eight years. 
Previous to that, I took all the meters for the last three or four years for 
their manager. I have been connected with them nearly all my life. 
The capital of the company is between £7000 and £8000. The price for 
gas coal during the last year has been 12s. 6d. per ton. We use Clarke’s 
Renishaw coal. The difference between the value of Clarke’s coal at Work- 
sop and Retford is about 1s. 6d. per ton in favour of Worksop. We sell coke 
at an average of 16s, per ton. We charge 5s. 5d. per 1000 feet of gas to 
private consumers; but there isa differenc made to the Railway Company, 
to whom we charge 4s. 3d. per 1000. That charge of 5s. 5d. is reduced 
by discount to a large class of consumers; if they burn 10,000 feet, 5 per 
cent.; if 20,000 feet, 73 per cent.; if 30,000, 10 per cent. ; if 40,000, 
124 per cent.; if beyond 50,000, 15 percent. The railway price is not sub- 
ject to that discount. The railway is — special contract. Th 

rice is to be lowered for the future. Out of directors, four are in 
sta of a reduction. The old Worksop works were, I consider, 
constructed. Our mains at Retford are 5 miles long at the least. The 
population of the district we supply is a little more than 8000. I was 
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t when Mr. Watson and Mr. Gore were examined; and, 
heard the description given by both those gentlemen of what 
is required for Worksop, I think £8000 is quite sufficient capital to 
establish works there to supply the town. Iam certain that is a suffi- 
cient capital. The capital required for working the establishment would 
be about £2000. We have paid 124 per cent. dividend for the last four or 
five years at Retford. Before that, there was no dividend paid for some 
ears. The amount of gas sold at Retford last year was 5,124,000 feet. 
Tealculate we lose one-eighth of what we manufacture. I think works 
must be very bad indeed if they lose 25 per cent. At 4s, 6d. per 1000 
feet at Worksop, it would give 64 cr 74 per cent. upon a capital of £8000. 
I consider Worksop favourably situated for the purchase of coal and resi- 
dual ucts. The cost of coal to the Worksop Gas Company is stated 
| in their accounts to be £832; and the receipts for coke, tar, and ammoniacal 
‘liquor, is nearly £200. In 1853, our receipts at Retford per mile of main 
| was $220; in 1854, £254; in 1855, £280; or an average of £250 per mile 
| of main. The receipts for gas increase at the rate of £100 in three years. 
| There has been a considerable decrease in the price of gas the last seven 
| It has been reduced from 10s. 6d. to 5s. 5d. The reduction has 
made from time to time. 
| Gross-examined by Mr. Horz Scorr: Our company is not a parlia- 
men company ; there is no limit to dividend or price. It may charge 
‘as much as it likes, and divide as much as it can. Our present rate of 
charge is 5s. 5d. That price was fixed two or three years ago. I do not 
know what the Worksop Gas Company’s average is per mile of main. I 
was in the room when the evidence was given, but I cannot remember. 
' If 5s. 5d. is a fair price on £250 per mile of main, I cannot tell what 
|| price ought to be charged on £180 per mile of main. If £8000 would 
|| make the works, 4s. 6d. would pay 6 or 7 per cent. I take Retford as a 
. Ido not know the sale at Worksop. For gas and meter rent 
|| we received last year £1400. The two railway companies alone pay £308. 
| I cannot say how many consumers we have who consume above 20,000 
| fests wehavenot many. We have more under 6000. I have not ascer- 
|tained the leakage by meter. Last year we burnt 822 tons of coal; and, 
| provided I make 8500 cubic feet per ton, by my calculation there is 
'6,987,000 feet of gas made by the coal used. I know the leakage at 
| Doncaster is considered to be less than 16 per cent. I know nothing of 
\the ave leakage in the metropolitan districts. I should not be sur- 
_ to it was as much as 30 per cent. in London. At Retford 
company furnish the public lamps. We get 68s. per lamp per annum. 
|Z consider that to be be a good price. We light 58 lamps, 
| By the Commrrree: In addition to the £308 we get from the two 
|railwa companies, we get £174 more for the public lamps. I cannot 
\give the details of my estimate of £8000 for good works at Worksop. 
| do not consider the gas-works at Retford exceed in cost £9500. We 
| have not been in the habit, before resolving upon a dividend, to lay 
| aside a sum for depreciation of plant. We raise additional capital for 
‘that purpose. We do not take the value of the plant each year. We 
have no fixed rule for charging a sum to revenue for the depreciation of 
|'our works. I do not consider that a wise principle to proceed upon. 
|| There is no doubt we may have paid more than we should do, considering 
||the state of our works. I think the company ought to have paid 75 per 
leent. We have divided 123 per cent. on £7000 or £8000, Our accounts 
are regularly audited; and the auditor has expressed an opinion that a 
|sum should be set apart for depreciation. Four directors out of nine are 
jin favour of not paying more than 73 per cent. The four directors who 
are in favour of a reduction in the price are large shareholders and large 
consumers. 
| Re-examined by Mr. Monx: The necessity for a depreciation fund 
| depends, in a considerable degree, upon the extent to which the annual 
‘repairs are made. The company has always thought that, if they kept 
| up their works well, there was no necessity for a contingent fund. Our 
| works are equal in condition to any other place. The £8000 or £9000 
has not been laid out at one time. have laid out from income during 
seven years at least £200 a year on general repairs. If I had £8500 in 
jmy pocket, and there were no works at Retford, I believe I could construct 
jafresh as good works as we have now. We only supply 58 lamps. 
| They burn about 2300 hours per year. I do not know that at Worksop 
| th only burn 1540 hours. If we lit 80 lamps instead of 58, we should 
make a reduction in the price. In addition to what we receive for the 
|public lamps, we have given the corporation all the tar necessary to 
|macadamise the roads for the last five years. At Doncaster the leakage 
\is much the same asour own. If there are a very great number of service- 
| Pipes, the leakage is likely to be greater. There are many other circum- 
stances which regulate the price besides the length of main and amount 
of receipts. The cost of coal is one of the elements, and the size of the 
main another, and the amount we receive for coke and-ather matters are 
all circumstance to be taken into consideration. The cost of our mains, 
I should think, would be 3s. 6d. per yard, on an average. For five miles, 
our mains would cost about £1800. 

Mr. Thomas Oxley examined by Mr. Monx: I live at Doncaster, and 
have been for 18 years clerk to the Doncaster Gas Company. It is not the 
fact, as was stated by Mr. Gore, that the dividend is limited to 5 per cent. 
The dividends have been 5 and 7§ per cent. The dividend is not under 
any corporation restraint at all, except by the choice of the corporation 
as being shareholders. The length of our mains is between eight and nine 
miles, The amount received for gas is £3487. That is independently 
of the public lamps. The quantity of gas produced last year was 14,000,000, 
at 4s. 2d. per 1000; and there were 4,000,000 supplied to the railway 
“The os when d said, h th 

e CHAIRMAN interposed, and said, he was very sorry to interrupt the 
learned counsel, but the committee would be very glad to lean with what 
Precise object he was pursuing the present examination. They did not 
see any analogy between Doncaster and Worksop. 

Mr. Monx said he was bound to lay before the committee, in the dis- 
charge of his bay Day information as was afforded to him, for the pur- 

ir decisi 


oe ning 

Mr. Patx: What is the analogy between Doncaster and Worksop? 
Mr. Monx: It is only nearness or remoteness of analogy, as the com- 

mittee may think. 




















The Cuareman: There was a list put in of a large number of places in 
various parts of the country ; and the price of gas was stated, showing 
that the average was something between 5s. and 7s. per 1000 cubic feet. 
Any evidence bearing upon yas companies in a few places somewhat 
analogous would be acceptable to the committee ; but, if the inquiry is to 
extend over one-half of the kingdom, I think it is time for the committee 
to interpose a slight objection. 

Mr. Monx said that, as he clearly perceived the feeling of the com- 
mittee, he would not press any further evidence upon that point. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burxe: I do not come here with the authority 
of the gas company to give evidence. When I stated 14,000,000 as the 
consumption of gas, I did not include the railway company or the public 
lamps. Eighteen millions are not all that we sell on efght or nine miles 
of main. I saw the works at Worksop eight or nine years ago. I went 
over them with the superintendent of our works, to value them. They 
were then in the hands of a private individual. We put a value of bee | 
tween £3000 and £4000 upon them. I cannot tell how long ago that) 
was, but I think it is more than eight or nine years ago. I do not know | 
that the purchase was completed upon our valuation. 

By the Commirrze: Our valuation was founded upon what the works | 
could be sold for. I think the basis of our judgment was the size and 
value of our works at Doncaster. The original cost of the works at Don- | 
caster was £7840, and they were twice the size of the Worksop works. | 
At that price, they would furnish 18,000,000 of gas. We have recently | 
made some improvements on the works, which have added to the capital. | 
We have not paid a dividend on £8000 till within the last year. We} 
have laid out part of our revenue in extensions. We never had more than | 
36 retorts at work. In proportion as we have lowered the price of gas, 
the consumption has increased. We have been in the habit of laying 
aside a certain sum out of the profits, which has increased the capital to 
£8000. We have made a new gasholder and a new tank, at a cost of 
about £1600. I consider the present value of our plant to be £12,000, 
If the Doncaster works were sold in the market, I think they would fetch 
about £14,000. Our works are in a much better condition than the 
Worksop works were when I valued them. 

Mr. Thomas Greaves Barlow examined by Mr. Monx: I am a civil} 
engineer, practising in Parliament Street, and have for some years been a! 
consulting gas engineer. I have been connected with gas-works for the 
last 25 or 26 years. During that time my opportunities of observation | 
have been very extensive ; those opportunities have embraced both large | 
and small works—a great number smaller than Worksop. I have} 
examined the balance-sheet of the Worksop Company ending June 1, | 
1855. According to it the amount of capital then paid up was £6000, 
and £5000 more was in process of being expended. This appears to me 
to be an enormous capital for a gas-work producing 4,500,000 feet of gas | 
per annum. I never met with a capital so large for such works, I have 
been concerned in erecting works of about the size of these, to supply the 
quantity of gas these works are supplying, where the expenditure has been 
in the one case £4000, and in the other £4300. The places I refer to are 
Aylesbury and Bishop Stortford. They pay 5 or 6 per cent.; but they 
makemore. Neither are incorporated by act of Parliament. ‘The expense 
of erecting these works has been about £500 less than the sums I have 
stated. I do not consider that improvements of recent years have enabled 
us to manufacture gas much more economically than before. I think, for 
the supply of a place like Worksop with gas, £5000 would be a large 
outlay. Assuming £5000 as the capital, and adopting the figures of the 
balance-sheet as to the expense of manufacturing gas, and deducting 
the value of the coke and tar, I find that 5s. per 1000 cubic feet to 
private consumers and public lights would give a profit of £377. 16s. 7d., 
which would be equal to 74 per cent. I cannot understand how 
the Worksop Company have expended so large a sum as £11,000, 
I can only conceive that they must have given a large premium on 
the works when they originally purchased them. They were built 
by a speculator, who sold them at the best price he could obtain, 
Two alternatives would apply to a case of this sort—either the capital 
might be reduced to what may be the present value of the works, leaving 
the protection of the public to the operation of the Gas-works’ Clauses 
Act, 1847; or there might be such a maximum price for gas fixed as 
will limit the profit to 10 per cent. upon the value of the works, I have 
been consulted with reference to a gas bill for Gainsborough. That isa 
town adjoining Worksop, and of about the same extent. The quantity of 
gas manufactured in Gainsborough is about 500,000 feet more than in 
Worksop. The length of main there is about six miles. The proprietors 
of those works were anxious to introduce the precedent of making the 
maximum price of gas depend upon the price of coal. They introduced a 
clause in their bill limiting the price to 5s. per 1000 as long as the price 
of coal remained below 13s. 6d. per ton, The committee upon unopposed 
bills were unwilling to establish a precedent of this nature, and struck out 
that condition, making the maximum price 5s. 6d. to the private con- 
sumers. The price for the public lamps is £2. 10s. each. There are 103 
public lamps in Gainsborough. I should think, if the leakage exceeded 
16 per cent., or one-sixth, the manager of a gas-work ought to make an 
examination, to see if it arose from any damaged pipes. At Gainsborough, 
the price of coal in 1854 was about 11s, 1d. Worksop and Gainsborough 
obtain their coal from the same coal-field; it comes along the same rail- 
way, but it is carried some miles further to Gainsborough. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke: I should think there is 1s, 6d. per ton 
difference between the price of coal at Worksop and Gainsborough. I am 
not the engineer to the Gainsborough works. It was a private company, 
which came to Parliament for an act of incorporation. The total 
revenue at Gainsborough is about £1100 a year from all sources. The 
company have power to charge the same price for the public lamps as 
they charge to private consumers. I do not recollect the number of hours 
the public lamps burn at Gainsborough ; I only know the amount of 
money produced. Taking the hours at 2000, and the price at 5s, 6d. per 
1000 feet, it would be £2. 15s. per lamp. The public of Gainsborough are 
protected by the low maximum price for the gas. By the act, the com- 
pany have power to raise £20,000 by shares and loans. The proprietors 
valued their concern at £12,000. I was no party to the insertion of that 
sum in the bill. I made an estimate of the works some time since, for ‘ 
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the purpose of rating, and I valued them at £5300, but they have since 
been enlarged. Upon principle I object to a maxium price of gas under any 
circumstances, unless you fix at the same time the price of the raw ma- 
terial. In such a case you are attempting to fix a limit to the price of a 
manufactured article, without fixing the price of the raw material from 
which that article is produced. I would rather scrutinise and, if need be, 
reduce the capital of the company to the present value of the works, and 
then leave the public to the protection of the Gas-works’ Clauses Act. I 
do not know any case in which that has been done, but there are many in 
which the dividends have been limited to less than 10 per cent, It is 
within my own knowledge that of late years Parliament has limited the 
price to 6s. per 1000 feet. In the Imperial Gas Act the limit was 6s. per 
1000. There were £330,000 capitalised profits, upon which they were 
limited to a dividend of £13,000 per annum, or about 4 percent. As 
regards their original capital, they were allowed to divide 10 per cent., 
with a maximum price of 6s. per 1000 feet; and this was a protection to 
the public, as I have no doubt the capital of the company represents the true 
value of the works. I believe, if the Imperial Gas- Works were to be con- 
structed now, they would not cost less than they have, their construction 
having been carried over a great number of years when iron was cheaper 
than itis now. In their case, the Gas-works’ Clauses Act, 1847, does vir- 
tually protect the public, because, though the company has power to charge 
6s., yet they actually charge only 4s. 6d., and that price gives them their full 
10 per cent. dividend. I can draw no sort of analogy between the Imperial 
Gas Company and the Worksop Gas Company. Gas-works cannot be 
constructed in London so cheaply as at Worksop by about 10 per cent. 
I consider that a small concern like this at Worksop, when once esta- 
blished, with statutory powers of supplying gas, has a virtual monopoly. 
I do not believe there is any real competition in London at all. There 
are companies whose mains lay side by side, but they do not seriously com- 
pete with each other. The difficulty in raising the price in London is, 
that one part of the metropolis would be supplied at one price, and 
another part at another. There is one company in London limited to 4s. 
per 1000 by act of Parliament; and, as long as that is the case, the others 
supplying gas in the same district cannot raise their price. The protection 
to asmall company in actual possession of a district is the enormous expense 
of obtaining an act by which another company could compete with one 
|| already established under statutory powers. I constructed the Warminster 
Gas-Works many years ago. The population may be about 5000, It is 
only within the last two sessions that any of the small gas companies have 
come to Parliament for statutory powers. It is in consequence of some 
litigation which arose with reference to a projected new Sheffield Gas 
Company, in which case Lord Campbell decided that a highway board 
had no power to authorise streets to be broken up by a gas company. 
The cost of the works at Warminster was originally about £2500. They 
did not go to Parliament. I believe they have raised the price of gas 
recently. The price of gas depends, in a great measure, upon the amount 
expended in constructing the works. I connot conceive how five miles of 
mains at Worksop could have cost more than £1800. I have never been 
to Worksop. The parties only came to me on Saturday last to ask my 
advice with reference to this bill. 

Re-examined by Mr. Monx: I believe the proprietors of the Gains- 
borough works bought them from the same person who built the Worksop 
works, and that he made a profit upon them. The cases of the Imperial 
Company and the Worksop Company are not at all analogous. 

By the Commrrree: It matters little what you fix the share capital at, as 
long as you limit the price of gasto a reasonable sum. If that was fixed in 
this case at 5s., and £25,000 of capital called up, I doubt whether the com- 
pany would ever pay more than 3 per cent.; the shares would then not 

e worth more than 50 per cent. of the nominal amount, and the whole 
marketable value of the concern would not exceed £12,500, The maximum 
price allowed to be charged for gas is, therefore, the pivot upon which the 
value of the property hinges. It is not my opinion that a company 
at Worksop could afford to sell their gas at a lower rate than the existin 
companies in London, taking all the circumstances into consideration. f 
consider the scantiness of the population at Worksop outweighs the low 
price of coal. I should say there ought to be 6d. per 1000 feet difference 
between Worksop and London. I have always maintained that, with coals 
at current prices, the fair price of gas in London is 5s., and I think that 
5s. 6d. would pay at Worksop upon a capital of £5000, I think the 
population at Worksop would probably be supplied at a cheaper rate 
if this act was not obtained, as there would be greater chance of com- 
petition; but, of course, this greatly depends upon the limit which Parlia- 
ment may give. I have no doubt that this company has gone on adding 
the whole of the extensions and improvements to the original sum paid 
for the works, and that the original works have disappeared; so that 
the capital now stands as the joint capital of the two establishments. I 
myer there has been an improvident expenditure of capital at some time 
or other. 

Mr. Monx then addressed the committee on behalf of the opponents of 
the bill, and said that the question which the committee had to determine 
was one of price—whether the price should be that which the proprietors 
asked, 63. per 1000 feet, or 5s. per 1000 feet, which was considered by 
|the opponents to be a fair price; or whether the committee would limit 
| the price to something between those two. The gentlemen whom he re- 
| presented had no personal interest whatever in the matter beyond that of 
every other ratepayer in Worksop; they were persons discharging an im- 
portant trust, elected to the office, and giving their time to the fulfilment 
of their duties. He was sure the committee would say that they had 
neglected the duty which they owed to the public, as the only kind of 
| body having any constitution whatever, and having their observation 
| drawn to everything passing around them, if they had not come before 
| that committee and laid before them the circumstances and facts which 
(‘they conceived necessary to assist them in forming a right judgment. It 
| had been proved by evidence that Worksop was very favourably circum- 
stanced indeed for the economical manufacture of gas. There were com- 
peting markets from which coal could be obtained; they were at a rea- 
| sonable distance from the Silkstone coal-field, which was one of the finest 
| throughout the whole of England; and they were equally well circum- 
| Stanced with respect to coal from the Renishaw coal-field in Derbyshire. 








The price of coal was about 9s. 7d. per ton; and it was in evidence that | 
until very recently they were in the habit of receiving for about 17 cwt. | 
of coke the price of 15s,; so that the sales on the one side, and the re-| 
ceipts on the other, were almost as favourable as it was possible to con- 
ceive for the profitable manufacture of gas. The published accounts of | 
the company showed that £332 was the expense of the coal in one year, | 
whilst they were receiving back for coke and tar something like £200, | 
plus the gas manufactured ; so that nearly two-thirds of the entire amount 
of cost was received back again from products, leaving the amount re- 
ceived from consumers of gas in addition. His learned friend seemed to i 
him to suggest, by his mode of examination, that, if 6s. was the proper 
limit in London, it must necessarily be so at Worksop. He must confess. 
that it seemed to him rather a startling proposition, that there should be | 
the same maximum price of the manufactured article where the cost price 
of the raw material was no more than one-half. At Retford, where the 
length of mains was about the same as at Worksop, and the price 
of coal about the same as at Worksop, the charge was 45s. 5d. fox 
the gas manufactured, subject to large discounts; and, taking that cir-. 
cumstance into consideration, the opponents of the measure thought 
they were justified in saying that 5s. was a proper limit. He would not 
trouble the committee by going through the comparisons which had been 
made with other places in the course of the evidence ; but he thought the 
case which he had the honour to submit was clearly established by the 
witnesses who had been produced on both sides; and therefore, without 
further comment, he left the case in the hands of the committee. 

The room was then cleared. 

After a short time the counsel and parties were called in, when | 

‘The CHArrMAN said: I have to state on the part of the committee that | 
they find the preamble of the bill proved, but they think that the price of 
gas ought to be limited to a maximum of 6s. The committee are also of || 
opinion that the rate of dividend ought to be limited to a smaller amount 
than that which is proposed by the bill. 

The proceedings were then adjourned till the next day, at one o'clock. 


Turspay, Aprit 15. 

The committee met to-day at one o’clock, when Mr. Burke requested 
the committee not to limit the capital of the company beyond the amount 
which they had named in the bill. It would, he conceived, be greatly 
inconvenient if parties were obliged to incur the expense of an application 
to Parliament more frequently than was absolutely necessary for addi- 
tional capital. 

The CuarrMAn inquired whether the promoters would be willing to 
accede to a limitation of 8 per cent. upon the old capital, and 7 per cent. 
on the new? and whether they would limit the price of the gas to 5s. 10d, 
per 1000 feet, instead of 6s., seeing that at the former price calculations 
would be much more easily made? | 

Mr. Burxe said that, although the company asked a limit of 6s., no 
doubt they would not charge more than they were at present doing. The 
committee had intimated that they thought the dividend should be re- 
duced below 10 per cent. The company were willing to defer to anything 
that the committee thought proper; but they thought 10 per cent. was not 
too high a dividend for a small company such as the promoters were. | 

The committee-room was then cleared. 

* When we were readmitted, 

The Cuarrman said: The committee are of opinion that the conditions 
which were intimated yesterday should be adhered to; that is, that 6s. | 
should be the maximum charge per 1000 cubic feet, but that the dividends 
should be limited to 8 per cent. upon the old capital, and 7 per cent. upon 
the new. 

The reading of the clauses was then proceeded with, and at the con- 
clusion the CHarrMaN stated that he should report the bill to the House,. ; 
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Miscellaneous News. 
THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
Fripay, Aprit 18. I 
The board met in the Council Chamber, Guildhall, this day at twelve | 
o’clock—Mr. Tuwarres in the chair. Ht 
The minutes of the last meeting having been read and approved, | 
The CLERK read a report on the state of collections (charges for defaulé i 
and improvement rates) for the month of March. es || 
The collectors presented lists of arrears on district sewers’ rates, for which \| 
summonses had been obtained, and warrants were ordered to issue against | 
defaulters. Certain deficiencies on district sewers’ rates were allowed. __ {| 
A report from the committee on conferences with vestries and district | 
boards was brought up and read. It recommended “ That it be proposed || 
to the Whitechapel district board to take the premises in Great Alie Street ‘| 
for the remainder of the term, on the conditions of the original lease ; certain || 
fixtures and office furniture being made over to them on consideration. of the || 
existing dilapidations.”’ 
The recommendation was agreed to. 
STREET WATERING. 
The CHAIRMAN said he would just state to the members present that he || 
had received a great number of letters complaining that many of the streets 
in several districts were very insufficiently watered, the writers of the letters 
evidently supposing that this was a matter under the control of the board. 
He had endeavoured, in some instances, to rectify the error ; but, unfortu- 
nately, not so much so as he could desire. His only course now was to state 
the facts, and request honourable members to bring the subject before their 
respective boards, so that a speedy remedy for the evil—for such it un- 
preg gy Brett sy be applied. (Hear, hear.) He wished also to state 
that he had received applications from several district boards, requesting 
that each of their members might be supplied with a copy of the bye-laws 
adopted by this board. It coal was a question worthy of consideration 
whether this board should become the printers for the districts, or what 
other course should be taken to meet the views of the applicants. His own 
— was that it would be better to refer the districts to the printers to 
the board for them to make their own arrangements, while the type was 


standing, for any number of copies which they might require of the docu- 
ments issued from time to time. 

On the suggestion of an honourable member, the latter point was referred 
to the conference committee to determine. 











Mr. Hatt, alluding to the previous remarks of the chairman, said it was- 
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very desirable that when the metropolitan board was attacked, as in several 
instances - had been, that an opportunity should be afforded to set them- 
selves right. 

Mr. BURSLEM said he had already taken care to inform his parish that the 
board had nothing to do with this particular matter. 

Mr. Pascau said the parishes which were put to a very heavy expense 
for oe the streets ought themselves to see that the work was properly 

erformed. 
. Mr. Wricut judged that the question primarily arose from the insertion 
of a letter in the Zimes’ newspaper, signed ** Habitans in Sicco ;”’ the writer 
of which complained that a part of the district which he (Mr. Wright) repre- 
sented was not watered at all. That part was the Broad Sanctuary, West- 
minster, which, under the old management of affuirs in the metropolis, was 
not included in the ae contracts, there being no inhabitants in the 
immediate neighbourhood to bear the expense of the work, Under the new 
system of things, it had been decided by the district board that not only this 
particular spot, but also all the macadamised roads in Westminster should be 
included in the contracts. It was only right that the fact should be known, 
that the complaint referred to had not arisen since the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Act came into operation, but rather that prompt measures had since 
that period been adopted to remove all cause for it. 
ENGINEER’S REPORTS. 

Mr. Bazatcette laid before the board his reports on several applications 
from vestries and district boards for permission to construct sewers, and to 
|lay — into main sewers, the plans of which had béen submitted for his 
| approval. 

} P e reports were agreed to, and permission given to execute the various 
{| works according to the plans as modified by the engineer. 

j, Mr. BAZALGETTE reported that he had examined the plans for works pro- 
|, posed to be executed by the Lewisham District Board of Works, to defray 
|! the cost of which they intend to borrow £10,000 on mortgate of the rates. 
|| He considered the works a were a sufficient justification of the re- 
| quired loan; and that, with certain alterations which he suggested, the board 
|. might authorise the works to be commenced. 

The report was agreed to. 








| Mr. Bazaucerrte presented the following report on the Deptford pumping 


station :— 
| To THE Metropo.itan Boarp or Works. 
|| Gentlemen,—The diversion of a large portion of the sewage from the Deptford 
}' pumping station, by the construction of the Ravensbourne main line, will dispense 
|| in a great measure, if not ames with the necessity for pumping~engines. 
| I beg, therefore, to recommend that three months’ notice be given te Mr. David 
| Croft to terminate his contract for working the engines. 
| Observations are in hand which will enable us to ascertain whether these engines 
|may not in future be entirely dispensed with. If not, we shall be enabled to make a 
| fresh and more advantageous contract for the reduced amount of work. 
j I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) J. W. Bazatcetre, Engineer. 

On the motion of Mr. Bristow the report was adopted, and the necessary 
| notice ordered to be given. 
| On the suggestion of the ENGINeER, it was also agreed that the detailed 
{surveys of blocks of houses in the possession of the board should be, when- 
| ever required, lent to the districts for the space of one month at a time. 
| An application from the parish of St. Mary, Newington, for leave to con- 
| struct a new sewer in Devonshire Street, was refused, the engineer reporting 
| that its construction would greatly aggravate the evil at present arising from 
| an open sewer in the neighbourhood. 

METROPOLIS BUILDING ACT. 

The SuPERINTENDING ARCHITECT presented reports on the application of 
!Mr. Hemming for the — of a temporary iron church for Newington ; 
,also on Mr, Covell’s application for sanction to make a projection beyond the 
{regular line of fronts of buildings at Sydenham. The former he recom- 
— should be allowed, and the latter refused. The board adopted the 

reports. 
r. MARRABLE also read a report on a matter of disagreement between 
Mr. Horace Jones and Mr. George Porter (district surveyor), in the case of 
‘the new music hall, Royal Surrey Gardens. The latter gentleman consi- 
; dered that the said building was not so safe as it should be, and asserted that 
| the walls were of insufficient thickness, that the columns were not strong 
jenough, that there were no buttresses to resist lateral pressure, and no hori- 
‘zontal or other ties to the roof. His opinion was endorsed by a committee of 
district surveyors, and the superintending architect himself concurred therein, 
|although some alterations had been resolved upon which mitigated the evils 
apprehended. The recommendation of the report was, that the whole question 
be referred to the committee on the duties of the board under the Building Act. 
} Mr. Irvine felt, that in a matter of such moment, the board must look for 
jadvice to those whose practical acquaintance with architectural science 
jrendered them competent judges. The committee to which Mr. Marrable 
_Tecommended its being referred had been selected from those members of the 
= * ~ —— oa — oe required knowledge. 
| r. PascALL ho works would be stopped until the points.at issue 
‘had been decided. - es 
| Mr. MarraBte said the company were now going on with the building. 
| The point as to the thickness of the walls had been conceded, and the build- 
ing itself was not sufficiently forward to allow of anything being done with 
the roof. If it had been, the district surveyor would have served the requi- 
site notice to stop the works. It was very important to those who had em- 
|barked their money in the company, that the works should not be unneces- 
sarily impeded during the present season ; and, except in case of absolute 
need, the district surveyor would not interfere. 
|, The CuarnMan said, the 30th section of the Building Act gave the right 
, to parties in any matter of dispute to appear before this board. Probably, if 
= — were a to : e — an arrangement might be come 
| to satisfactory to both sides; but, if either party objected, they had the righ 
to be heard by the beard. ee ee - 
| Mr. CanpMae suggested that the matter should -be referred to the com- 
| Mittee already named, with instructions to hear such evidence as the parties 
' chose to bring before them. 
| The CiERx gave it as his opinion that the matter must be heard by the 
| whole board. At their last meeting they had adopted a report from the com- 
{mittee to whom it was now proposed to refer this matter, which report con- 
| tained the following recommendation :—‘‘ That, in any case in which a dis- 
agreement shall arise between the district surveyor and the builder, or building 
| Surveyor, under the provisions contained in the 30th section of the Metro- 
(polis Building Act, as to the mode of constructing any public building 
po which the determination of this board becomes necessary, the question 
be brought before the board by a memorial setting forth the facts of 
the case, accompanied by plans and explanations ; upon receipt of which the 
, Superintending architect shall communicate with the other party, and require 
him to furnish similar information in support of his case; and, when the 
same shall have been received, the whole matter shall be laid before the 








board, before whom the parties shall be required to appear, and, if deemed 
necessary, with witnesses.” 

On the motion of Mr. Orror, it was resolved that the whole question be 
brought before the board at its next sitting. 

A further report from Mr. Marrable, on the application of Mr. Felgate for 
consent of the board to build beyond the regular line of fronts of buildings 
in Crombies Row, Commercial Road East, was granted. 

METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr. BursieM proceeded to call the attention of the board to a communi- 
cation from Mr. Alfred Beaumont, of Conduit Street, containing suggestions | 
for improved thoroughfares in the metropolis, and in St. James’s and Hyde 
Parks. Two portions of the plan, the honourable member believed, would 
more properly belong to the Government Board of Works; but the third, | 
which related to the embankment of the Thames, came within the jurisdiction 
of this court. He therefore moved that the communication be referred to | 
the improvement committee. 

Mr. Hows seconded the motion. 

The proposal submitted to the board suggested sundry alterations in St. 
James’s Park and its approaches, and was submitted to his Royal Highness | 
Prince Albert some few years since, when the author had the honour of for- | 
warding a copy of his yea! views, and was informed that they had | 
been approved of by his Royal Highness. The applicant in his memorial | 
stated, “ that the attention of the Government and the Commissioners of the | 
Board of Works being now occupied in reconsidering this subject, he was, 
anxious to bring forward his original suggestions, with two others for similar 
improvements in Hyde Park, and along the north bank of the Thames.” The 
design of Mr. Beaumont, as to improvements in Hyde Park, &c., is to add 
new wings, forming decorated screens of columns, to the arch at Constitution 
Hill. The central portion is intended to be used as the Queen’s private en- 
trance ; the east wing for the public into the Green Park; and the west car- | 
ried across Grosvenor Place and adjoining the hospital—to make this side 
correspond with the opposite entrance into Hyde Park. The marble arch | 
(which has been removed since his plans were goat Mr. Beaumont pro- 

osed to remove bodily 200 yards in front of Buckingham Palace, at the, 
junction of a road about the third avenue of the park mall; the space form- 
ing a semicircle between this and the palace to be enclosed with balustrading, | 
and asunken area decorated with sculpture. In the centre of this enclosure | 
to a the statue of George the Fourth, and in the front to erect a fountain | 
and spacious basin. In a direct line from it was intended to continue the! 
avenue up to Charing Cross, and obtain a new and striking entrance into the | 
park adjacent to the statue of Charles the First. Mr. Beaumont also sug 
gests the formation of a more direct road from the north to the south side 
of Hyde Park, in lieu of the route by Park Lane, by which, he states, the 
distance between the Victoria and Prince of Wales’s Gate would be shortened | 
at least a mile and a half. He also suggests another line from the Bayswater | 
Road to the bridge, namely, along the boundary wall of the gardens. That, | 
he states, would only require the trench to be widened for a road; and, if 
the two projecting bastions were cut through, and a light fence along the| 
east side along the sloping bank were erected, he believes it would be a great | 
advantage, especially if the entrance to the gardens at the north-east corner | 
were carried over a small bridge, so that the road might meet the Bayswater | 
Road, on its present level, near the new gateway. He also proposes a quay, | 
or ornamental embankment, along the northern shore of the Thames, to | 
commence at its western extremity, on the south side of the Thames, forming | 
a continuation of the street south of St. Martin’s Church, till it reaches the 
river. It is then carried along the line of its north bank, adopting the level 
of the several bridges as it passes them, and terminates at New Cannon 
Street, at its present level. It is also proposed to pass over Southwark | 
Bridge, by the addition of side-paths; and, if needful, along the south side | 
of the river by a similar quay, terminating with a street communicating | 
with High Street, and nearly opposite the South-Eastern terminus. | 

Mr. Beaumont having been introduced to the board, stated, in reply to Mr. 
Turner, that he had made no calculation as to the probable expense of these | 
alterations. | 

Mr. WricGut inquired whether the applicant had any capital at command | 
for the purpose, or whether he was backed by the Government ? | 

Mr. Beaumont said he was not. In reply to Mr. Taylor, he said that he | 
believed the designs, if adopted, would effect great improvements in the | 
metropolis, and that he offered them to the board, if they had the power and 
the disposition to adopt the whole or any portion of them, without any idea 
of remuneration. 

After a short conversation, the motion was agreed to. 

DISPOSAL OF LONDON SEWERAGE. 

Mr. Few moved,—* That it is expedient to invite persons to send in te 
this board essays on the practicability of applying the sewerage of London to 
agricultural purposes; and that a committee be appointed to consider and 
report the best course to be pursued in order to obtain such essays, and the 
conditions under which the same should be received, and especially as to the 
amount of — to be given to the authors of those adjudged most ex- 
cellent, and as to a fitting tribunal to award such premiums.” He said 
the matter had been brought prominently before his mind in consequence of 
the report brought up by the engineer on the proposed intercepting sewerage 
works for the Surrey side of the metropolis; and it appeared to him, that, as 
a principle, the board were bound, if possible, to ascertain whether anything 
was practicable in reference to the disposal of the sewerage so intercepted from 
the river. He was well aware, that in past years inquiries were instituted 
on the subject, and various pamphlets were written to show that it was 
possible to convert this refuse to some profitable account ; but it did not seem 
to him, that what was done by the late commission was conclusive against 
this board pushing the inquiries still further. During the last eight years, 
science had made great advances, and doubtless in 1856 some methods more 
easy of application, and more certain in result, could be devised, than those 
which were known in 1848. On this question, however, he did not consider that 
the board were as competent to judge as rp were in reference to the formation 
of new streets, and matters of a kindred character. His proposal, therefore, 
was, that the scientific public should be invited to send in essays on the 
subject, and that the board should ——— of a suitable amount as an 
inducement for them to do so. He would not propose that the board should 
take upon themselves to adjudicate as to the best essay, but would recommend 
that the Royal Society of London, or some other learned society, should be 
requested to take up the subject, to examine the merits of the various a 
ductions, and to award the premiums offered by the board. When those 
essays were before them, they could deal with them as they thought best, 
and doubtless would be enabled to select some plan which would prove of 
great service to the me lis at large. 

Mr. BristoweE seconded the motion. \ 
Mr. Hows would t the motion as it was, though he would have pre- 
ferred it had it gone further, and asked for an inquiry as to whether the refuse 

ought to be thrown into the Thames at all. 
. MIsKIN believed that it only required to be made known to the public 
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that the board would dispose of the sewerage, for them to have plenty of appli- 
vations to purchase it. 

Mr. Invine wished the motion had taken another form. Upon the ques- 
tion whether the sewerage was applicable as manure, there could be no doubt; 
the point to be settled was, whether, in accordance with the proposed mode 
of draining the metropolis, any plan could be adopted by which the manure 
could be separated and collected. This was r a mechanical than a 
chemical question ; and he was afraid that the way in which the board pro- 

to deal with the sewerage in removing it from the metropolis would 
almost process the peny of securing the valuable part of it for agri- 
cultural purposes. By the engineer’s plan, they would have all the sewerage 
collected in a depét for a few hours only ; but there was no means of retaining 
itZeufficiently long to separate the manure from the other sewerage matter. 

Mr. Wricut said, he was afraid, if the motion was carried in its present 
shape, both the public and the board would ultimately be disappointed. They 

had «pee to them a scheme for draining the south side of the Thames, 
but they had not as yet decided upon adopting it; and it was clearly neces- 
sary that, before asking for essays to be written on the subject of the appli- 
cation of the sewerage, they should be in a position to inform the essayists 
where they “> > expect to find the material with which they were to deal. 
He would put Mr. Few u a practical mode of answering this question, 
when the matter was fairly before them. He assumed that the south side 
of the river would be drained in the way that Mr. Bazalgette had proposed, 
and therefore, in four years’ time, there would be a certain amount of deposit 
at Plumstead to be discharged into the river at high tideevery day, or disposed 
of in some other way. When they were in this position, or say, six months 
before hand, let them put an advertisement into the papers announcing that 
there would bea certain quantity of sewerage at that spot at acertain hour daily, 
and that the board would be pre; to receive tenders for disposing of the 
same, and they would at once obtain a satisfactory and conclusive answer to 
the question, whether the metropolitan sewerage any mercantile 
value or not, But to go before the world with a proposition to obtain essays 
on the subject from gentlemen of more scientific skill than business habits, 
would, at least for the genet, be only the means of retarding the operations 
of the board, and deluding the expectations of the public. He would oppose 
the motion as premature, and likely to lead to no good practical results. 

Mr. NicHoLay said the question had been before the public for some time. 
As far as it went, he considered the motion to be useful ; but what was prin- 
sipally wanted was, that a committee of the board should go into the matter, 
and call before them scientific men who could give an opinion as to how the 
object could be best attained, Y 

r. Lesure said he had the honour to be a member of the board who had 
had all the rene of reading essays upon this subject, and he would 
just state, that Mr. Few could obtain a sight of them either from the clerk 
of the board or from himself. He begged the board not to adopt the motion, 
unless they wished to follow the course adopted by their predecessors, and 
effectually put a stop to the main drainage of London. hat was the his- 
tory of the past in reference to this subject? Mr. Chadwick, Mr. Cuthbert 
Johnson, and many other gentlemen fancied that they had discovered an 
El Dorado iu the sewers. At their suggestion, acommission was appointed to 
investigate the subject. The committee gave orders that the exact amount 
of all the expenses incurred in getting the sewerage on to the land should be 
ascertained, that the state of the crops treated with this manure should be 
reported, and that the probable total of income to be derived from the dis- 
posal of the sewerage should be estimated : and what was the result? The 
expenses amounted to something like £780; the probable receipts were 
17s, 10d., no portion of which would ever be available to meet the cost of 
the drainage of London. (Hear, hear.) Hequite agreed with Mr. Wright, 
that this was not the time for mooting this question. The proper time for it 
would be when the board had carried out their works, and conveyed the 
sewerage to Plumstead, and then to advertise that they would receive tenders 
for disposing of it. The agitation of this question caused a great diversion 
from the main object for which the first commission was appointed. That 
commission suffered its attention to be drawn off to the consideration of what 
could be got out of the sewerage, instead of concentrating their energies to get 
the sewerage out of London. Nine years had elapsed since then, and if the 
board now agreed to Mr. Few’s motion, they would be precisely in the same 
pein that the late commission were when Mr. Chadwick first started his 

favourite theory. If Mr. Few wanted to investigate the subject, he would 
find a most valuable article on sewerage manure by Professor Lawes; andif he 
applied to the Secretary of the Society of Arts, he could get much infor- 
mation which he did not possess at the present moment. He recommended 
Mr. Few to withdraw his motion, and urged upon the board, if that were 
not done, to avoid entering upon such a crusade as its adoption would neces- 
sarily involve. 

Mr. CARPMAEL, having been largely consulted on these matters, differed 
entirely from Mr. Few, who, he believed, could get all the information he 
desired at a very small expenditure of trouble. The application of the 
sewerage of towns to the purposes of agriculture was a favourite scheme of 
Mr. Smith, of Deanston; and he proved its beneficial use in the case of home- 
stead farms where they dealt with their own manure, and had no distance to 
convey it. The idea was taken up by Mr. Chadwick ; but it was not found 
to be of much value practically, as the stench arising from pouring liquid 
sewerage manure over the fields was most intolerable. Any one who had 
travelled in Belgium, ~ by railway from Brussels to Verviers, where this 
|| system was adopted, would not require to be told how disgusting was the 
nuisance ; and the same result followed when Mr. Chadwick attempted to 
carry out the plan somewhere in Lancashire. There was another mode by 
which it could be dealt with, namely, by deoderising it by chemical agents. 
A great variety of admirable ways had been discovered for accomplishing 
this result. They all had the effect of deodorising it; but as you could not 
deodorise without precipitation, the consequence was you got rid of the fluid 
portions of the sewerage, and the residuum was obtained in combination with 
the chemical agent employed, which was not always the most beneficial. 
Then came the expense of carriage. It so happened that there were, at the 

resent moment, companies in existance for effecting the object contemplated 
in the motion. At Leicester, there was Mr. Wicksteed and his company ; 
but they had never been able to return a single shilling to their shareholders, 
though they had thousands upon thousands of tons of the material, in the 
most admirable position for its employment; for they were surrounded by an 
agricultural district, which gave them advantages which could not be pos- 
sessed in reference to the metropolitan sewerage. Well, then, if a public com- 
pany, established and conducted under most favourable conditions, failed to 
realise any benefit from the manufacture, why should this board go out of 
its way to obtain treatises on the subject, especially as they could with 
great facility get all the treatises which had been published thereon up to 
that very day? But there was also a public company in London, to which 
allusion was made in the M is Local Management Act, and which was 
originated by Mr. Sear. They the power to purchase the sewerage of the 
metropolis, and no obstacle to their obtaining any quantity of that mate- 
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rial had ever been thrown in their way by the late commissioners; and yet 
he believed they had never availed themselves of it. The favourite proposi- 
tion of Mr. Chadwick was, “Give us Croydon that we may show what can be 
done with drai and we will show you what can be done with sewerage.” 
Well, the works had been done, and now the <a was poured into the 
Wandle, which was in the most disreputable state. ith such facts before 
him, he (the speaker) was against the motion of Mr. Few; and he concurred 
very much in what Mr. Wright had said, that when they had got the sewer- 
age to a certain point, if it really had any mercantile value, there would be 
plenty of persons willing to purchase it. Do not let the board me 6x- 
perimentalists, but give every facility they could to public companies who 
chose to undertake it; and, if there were any market for the commodity, 
there was abundance of public mgs in England to carry out the scheme, 
He assumed this fact, that, if Mr. Wicksteed’s plan succeeded at Leicester, 
or Mr. Stoddart’s near Westminster Bridge, the — would be but too 
happy to tender for the larger supply they could offer. But, do as they 
would, the board were bound first of all to carry out the great intercepting 
sewerage scheme ; and if, as was proposed by Mr. Bazalgette’s plan, the sew- 
erage was got down to Plumstead, on the banks of the river, it would afford 
every facility for utilising it for agricultural purposes, and, by means of || 
wharves and vessels in the locality, conveying it to all parts of the country at || 
comparatively moderate cost. H} 

Deputy Harrison said, the board were bound by the provisions of their | 
act to carry the sewerage beyond the limits of the metropolis ; and when they | 
had so done to the best of their pion, then would be the time to take | 
up the question what should ultimately me of it. Now, some four or | 
five years must necessarily elapse before this work was completed, and, as | 
Mr. Few said, science had made great progress in the past, so he (the | 
speaker) believed it would in the next few years; and perhaps by the time | 
the board were pre to entertain the question, some mode of preparing | 
the sewerage would be discovered by which its useful qualities would be| 
retained, and its bulk so reduced as to be easily and cheaply conveyed to | 
any part of the country for agricultural purposes. His friend Mr. Wright's | 
idea was the correct one, that, until they were able to say where the —— 
could be found, the board were not in a position to ask for treatises upon 
best mode of dealing with it. Indeed, if they adopted the motion, they were | 
not able to take the first step to give it effect. Believing as he did, from 
communications he had had with agricultural gentlemen, that some mode 
would eventually be discovered by which the sewerage now useless could be 
made valuable, and being unwilling by negativing the motion to seem to | 
intimate that he did not desire further information on the subject, he would | 
urge upon Mr. Few to withdraw his proposition for the present. 

Sir. ILKINSON recommended the same course. The motion sought toin- 
stitute an inguiry as to the practicability of applying sewerage to agricultural || 
purposes. Now, that was already ascertained, and there was iu reality no | 
question as to the fact; the only point was that of £.s.d. Could it be done 
without loss to the public? The inquiry therefore, if instituted at all at || 
present, should be as to the probable cost. 

Mr. Few said, that after the remarks which had been made, although he | 
still adhered to his own views on the subject, he would withdraw his motion | 
for the present. 

The motion was accordingly withdrawn. 

MAIN DRAINAGE OF THE SURREY SIDE. 

Mr. CaRPMAEL moved,—“ That the report of the engineer on the sewerage | 
interception and main drainage of the district south of the Thames be taken 
into consideration by a committee of the whole board on Wednesday, the 
30th day of April.” If this motion were adopted, he would give the requi- | 
site notice to bring on the public discussion of the subject by the Board on | 
the following Friday. | 

Mr. SavaGE seconded the motion. 

Mr. Lxsuze contended that the discussion before the committee should be | 
with open doors, and he moved an amendment accordingly. i 

The CuaigMAN ruled, that as the amendment involved an alteration of || 
one of the rules of the board, it would be necessary to give notice to rescind i 
that rule at their next meeting. ’ \] 

Mr. Corrie then moved, as an amendment, that the report of the engineer | 
be taken into consideration by the whole board on Friday, May 2. There || 
was no subject which could be so important to the public as this, and he, for {| 
one, could not consent to discuss it privately in committee. If his amend- | 
ment were adopted, it would save the necessity for having two discussions. | 

Mr. Hows seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Wricut supported the amendment, because he considered that the 
public ought to know, not only the results at which the board arrived, but 
the whole of the reasons which justified their conclusions. If the discussion 
were taken with closed doors, there would be a hiatus in the public mind 
which might lead to misapprehension. 

Mr. T. H. Hat1, though an advocate for open discussion as a rule, felt 
that this was an exceptional case, in which the board would be able to 
elicit much more valuable information in committee than by taking up the 
matter in the ordinary | at the > 

Mr. Doutton and Mr. R. Tayior advocated the amendment. 

The discussion of the point was prolonged for a considerable time—Messrs 
Wilkinson, Harrison, Snow, Davis, Savage, and H. L. Taylor supporting the 
motion; and Messrs. D’Iffanger, Dixon, and Hawkes the amendment. 

Upon a show of hands being taken, the original motion was carried by a 
large majority. 

PROJECTING SHOP-FRONTS IN THE CLAPHAM ROAD. 

Mr. R. Taytor presented a memorial from the inhabitants of Clapham 
Road, in the parish of Lambeth, praying the board not to sanction the 
bringing out of any shop-front or other erection in the Clapham Road beyond 
the main line of buildings. He moved that the memorial be received. 

Mr. D'IyranGeEr seconded the motion. 

The motion was adopted, and the memorial was ordered to “lie on the 
table,’ a proposition to refer it to the committee under the Building act 
being withdrawn. 
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DISPOSAL OF LONDON SEWERAGE. 

Mr. R. Taytor presented a memorial from Mr. William Morris, of 52, 
Commercial Road, Lambeth, civil engineer, in reference to his scheme to 
build embankments on both sides of the Thames, and to enclose and take 
away the sewerage of London, to be manufactured into agricultural manure. 
The memorial stated, that after mature consideration the memorialist believed 
that the main sewers north and south of the River Thames, and within the 
jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Board of Works, ought to be closed, for the 
twofold purposes of preventing the sewerage of the metropolis from flowing 
into ont defiling the River Thames; and also to prevent the unwholesome 
effluvium of those main sewers from being driven back into the streets, 
through the street gratings, during the times of low water in the Thames. 
The memorialist also eolloven that the main sewers which now disc 
the se’ of London into the River Thames, could be beneficially cl 
and the twofold objects above stated be attained by the construction 
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inclosed continuous sewers—one at each bank of the river—to receive and 
carry away the sewerage from the present main sewers to some place down 
the ‘river, where it could be filtered and made into manure—the said en- 
closing sewers to be protected by adequate embarkments. The memorialist 

s, that the aforesaid enclosing sewers should commence at Vauxhall 
Bri ge, one on the north side and the other on the south side of the river, 
and be constructed with a ual descent, so as not only to receive the 
sewerage from the present main sewers, but also to pass underneath all streams, 
rivulets, barge-docke, bridges, and ship-docks, to the places appointed for 
manufacturing the sewerage into manure. He states, in his memorial, that 
he considers the Isle of Dogs and Greenwich marshes to be suitable places 
for building factoriesand manufacturing the sewerage, as it can be done with- 
out any offensive stench being emitted. He proposes, also, that as the 
districts west of Vauxhall Bridge, and east of Greenwich and the Isle of 
Dogs, are but thinly inhabited, to construct small intercepting sewers to 
convey their refuse to the before-mentioned spots for manufacture. The 
last paragraph of the memorial is as follows :—‘t Memorialist is cognizant 
of ways and means by which an adequate amount of funds can be obtained 
to construct the enclosing sewers and embankments, without the aid of a 
company of shareholders, and without taxing ‘the citizens. Memorialist has 
no desire to appropriate those funds to his own use by obtaining an act of 
Parliament, and is willing to place those ways and means at the disposal of 
your honourable board, if your honourable board will adopt his plans for 
construction, and appoint your memorialist as your engineer for the special 
purpose of carrying his plans into effect. Memorialist also believes that a 
| cient additional amount of funds will be obtained from the ways and 
|| means which he proposes to place at the disposal of your honourable board, 
|| without borrowing or taxing to effect the intercepting drainage as proposed 
|| by your engineer, so as to make the sewerage of the metropolis complete and 
efficient.”’ 

Mr. H. L. Taytor moved that the memorial be referred to the committee 
|| on works and and improvements, 
| Mr. Davis seconded the motion. 
i| Deputy Harrison took exception to the peculiar condition named in the 
‘| memorial, viz., that the applicant ‘‘ be appointed engineer for the special 
|| purpose of carrying out his plans.” He contended that, as they had ap- 
|| pointed an engineer for the purpose of carrying out plans for the very pur- 

, the motion could not be entertained. 
'|” The CHatRMAN coincided with thig view of the case, and Mr. Taylor con- 
sented to withdraw the memorial. 

Memorial withdrawn. 

SOUTHWARK IMPROVEMENTS. 

On the motion of Mr. CoLurinson, seconded by Mr. WILKINSON, it was 
resolved, ‘‘ That application be made to her Majesty’s Commissioners of 
Works and Buildings for copies of any plans which may have been received 

or approved by them for improvements in Southwark.” 

ASSESSMENT OF THE METROPOLIS. 

|| Mr. Hawxes then moved the following resolution :—‘* That the clerk 
make a return of the rateable value of the various parishes within the dis- 
trict under the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Board of Works, according 
to the last returns to the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers, or by ascer- 
taining the present rental of those parts that were not included in the late 

Commission of Sewers.” 
|| The CuarRMAn suggested that it would be well to direct the clerk to in- 
\|spect the county rate, to ascertain the value of such property as is not 
included in the parish books. 

Mr. Hatz said, this could be best worked out by application to the districts. 
He thought it very desirable that the board should have this return, and 
know all about the rateable value of the property, and the amount of the 
county rate. 

Deputy Harrison thought that the board would obtain all the informa- 
tion required by the resolution adopted at the last meeting on the motion of 
Mr. Seeley. 

The motion, not having been seconded, was lost. 

Several applications were read, and orders made thereon. 

The cash account showed a total general balance of £172,199. 10s. 11d. 

The board then adjourned. 








Fripay, Aprit 26. 

The Board met at Guildhall this day, at twelve o’clock—Mr. THwatTsEs in 
the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

THE GRAND NAVAL REVIEW. 

The CuarrMan said: Members of course are aware that the Admiralty 
very kindly placed at the disposal of the board twelve tickets to witness the 

eat “em review at Spithead on Wednesday last. Those tickets were bal- 
oted for, and the members to whom they fell I believe availed themselves of 
the privilege; I hopeto their full satisfaction. I presume that you will direct 
the clerk to write the Board of Admiralty, and acknowledge their courtesy to 
us. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. D’IrranGEeR moved, and Mr. R. Tayior seconded, a motion to the 
effect that such an acknowledgment be sent. 

The motion was then adopted. 

THE NORTHERN INTERCEPTIMG SEWERAGE. 

Mr. DovtTon said that, when the chairman announced to the board that 
Mr. Bazalgette was prepared at their next sitting to bring forward his plans 
for the southern drainage, he intimated that that day three weeks the plans 
for the northern drainage would be presented. Up to the present time, how- 
ever, they had heard nothing further on the subject, and he was anxious to 
know when it was likely they might expect it. He did not mean to insinu- 
| ate that he considered there was any want of alacrity on the part of their 

engineer; but he thought, before they came to any decision on the plan al- 
ready submitted, they ought to have the other one beforethem. Next Wednes- 
day, as he understood, the board went into committee on the southern drain- 
age; and he wished, therefore, to inquire of the engineer whether it was 
possible that by the following Friday the board could have his report upon 

northern intercepting sewerage. 

Mr. BazALGETTE said it was not possible. The amount of work which he 
had to do at the present time in arranging with district boards, and setting 
the work in motion, prevented him sometimes from touching the main drain- 
|, age for a whole day or two together. pw hear.) Had it not been for such 

necessary interruptions, the plan would have been ready. He did not like to 
ogg = he Tepe he should be ready with it by this day fortnight. 
ear, hear. 
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THE EFFRA SEWER. a 

A deputation from the parish of St. Mary, Lambeth, consisting of Mr. 

John Hhodes, the Rev. Matthew Vaughan, Mr. Charles Reed, Mr. Pocock, 

and Mr. Osborn, were introduced by Mr. Doulton, and had an interview with 

the board relative to the present defective condition of the Effra main sewer. 
Their memorial having been read— 





Mr. Dovron said, he had explained to the deputation that the board had 
already referred the consideration of the subject to the committee of works; 
but they felt that the evil was so great, and required such prompt attentiong 
that it was their duty to come before the board and urge that some imme- 
diate remedy might be applied. 

Mr. Ruopes said, the memorial so fully set forth the evil complained of, 
that it was unnecessary for him to waste time in dilating upon it, but he 
would be happy to answer any question. 

The CHarkMAN informed the deputation that the serious evil of the Effra 
sewer was pretty well understood by the board, and they had referred the 
ae of it to a committee, which would give the subject their best 
attention. 

Mr. Howes inquired whether the site for the school-house referred to in 
the memorial, as being situated on the banks of the sewer, had been bought 
by the inhabitants of the district since the drain had been an open one ? 

The Rev. M. VauGHAN said the land was given to them for the purpose of 
erecting on it a school-house, and the general impression at that time was 
that the sewer would shortly be covered over; otherwise they would not 
have thought of building there. 

Mr. Ruopes said he had had an interview with Sir Richard Mayne on the 
subject, and he had directed a surveyor to attend the board, and state how 
much inconvenience was felt by the police authorities who intended to build 
a new station on the bank of this sewer. 

The gentleman referred to having been introduced— 

The CHAIRMAN inquired of him whether the commissioner contemplated 
building the station over the sewer ? 

The Surveyor said no; but it would be close upon the bridge over the 
sewer. 

Mr. T. H. Hau said the deputation would be pleased to learn that the 
subject was before the engineer to the board, and that some temporary cover- 
ing would probably be provided till the great intercepting sewerage scheme 
rendered it unnecessary. 

The Rev. Mr. VauGHAN said he feared, that unless some steps were taken 
immediately, the foundation of the school would be washed away. 

Mr. TuRNER inquired of Mr. Vaughan whether there was an express pro- 
mise from the late commissioners that this sewer should be covered over ? 

The Rev. Mr. VavGHAN said no, but it was fully understood that it would be. | 

The CHAIRMAN said the committee to whom the subject was referred had 
asked the engineer to suggest some mode by which it could be covered over! 
temporarily. When the intercepting sewerage was completed, it would not 
be necessary to have a sewer of such a large capacity in that place. } 

Mr. Ruopes said the deputation had before them the consideration, that 

rhaps before the plans of the engineer could be carried out, some three or 

our years must elapse. 

The Carman said it was that very consideration which had induced the | 
— to ask the engineer whether some temporary covering could be! 
provided. 

Mr. Ruopes said Sir George Grey four or five years ago sanctioned a vote 
of some £80 or £100 towards the expense of covering this sewer, thus acknow- 
ledging the principle that they would contribute something towards it. He 
did not know whether that sum could be increased by a representation to the 
Home Office. 

The CHAIRMAN said he thought the deputation would do best to leave the 
matter in the hands of the committee. 

The deputation then retired, and the memorial was referred to the works’ 
committee. 





CONTRACTS FOR GENERAL WORKS. 

On the motion of Mr. CarRPMAEL, seconded by Mr. D’Irrancer, it was 
agreed that on Wednesday next the board should meet and resolve itself 
into a committee of the whole board to receive tenders for general works. 

THE MUSIC HALL, SURREY GARDENS. 

The appeal to the board relative to the disagreement between the architect 
of this building and the district surveyor, adjourned from last week, was 
now resumed, all the parties being in attendance. 

The SUPERINTENDING ARCHITECT recapitulated the grounds of his ob- 
jections to the plans of the architect of the building, on a reference to him by 
the board, and on the statement of the district surveyor. They were—that 
the foundations and the bases of the columns were not of sufficient thickness ; 
that the principal timbers were of insufficient scantling; that the exter- 
nal galleries were to be constructed contrary to the provisions of the act of 
Parliament, which requires that they should be of incombustible material ; 
and that the roof was not provided with horizontal or other ties to prevent 
lateral thrust. After negotiation with Mr. Horace Jones, all the points had 
been conceded in favour of the views entertained by Mr. Marrable and Mr, 
Porter, except the two latter. 

Mr. PorTER, the district surveyor, in reply to inquiries made by the chair- 
man, said that the walls had been so far thickened in substance that, if the 
proposed roof were of a different character, he would not object. He had sug- 
gested that there should be ties to the roof. The galleries were not of fire- 
= material ; and, although the building itself was more than 40 or 50 feet 

om any other, yet, as it was to be used in close proximity to the exhibition 
of fireworks, the requirements of the act of Parliament, sec. 26, rule 1, ought 
to be complied with. This was in decided opposition to it. The building 
would contain from 8000 to 9000 persons; and, in case of accident, escape 
would be very doubtful. In his memorial to the board he had stated that 
the timbers were of insufficient scantling, but he had been assured by Mr. 
Jones that they were according to Tredgold. If so, as the foundations had 
been subsequently strengthened by the introduction of inverted arches under- 
neath, he would not object to this part. He had not tested the thickness of 
the timbers by accurate personal inspection, but, from the general appearance, 
he believed Mr. Jones’s statements to be correct. The work was now com- 
pleted, except the roof. 

In reply to Messrs. Bristowe, Carpmael, and Dennis, the Disrricr Sur- 
VEYOR said that the walls had been strengthened since the drawings were 
submitted to him. He believed they were now sufficient, provided the roof 
were ag 

In reply to Mr. Irvine, the Disrricr Surveyor said the foundations of 
the building were of ee pe concrete, and they had been altered to 
meet his objections. The exte’ galleries rested upon iron columns, upon 
brick foundations. First of all, there was @ concrete foundation ; upon t 
there were four or five courses of brick-work, with sets-off, and upon this 
there was a stone base; thencame the ironcolumns. To this part he objected, 
because there was no stone landing w; the top of the base. He aid not 
—_- = A the —_ epee vl —_ sufficient ; it was only 

ree feet upon the footing column, great misgivings upom 
the subject, as he had known warehouses built in @ similar way in whieh 
the columns had gone through the foundation when they were loaded. Mr. 
Jones had met this 
the base of the columns, and he . Porter) was now content. There were 
three columns placed over one another, and these were only braced longi-~ 
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tudinally, and not in - other way protected from what is called “ racking.” 


There was no’ at all crosswise, consequently they were only kept together 
by the superincumbent pressure. These columns assisted in supporting the 
roof ; indeed, the whole weight of the roof was upon the columns, ro not 
upon the walls. The roof was a wagon-top roof; that is to say, curving in 

1 directions, and it was not proposed that the framework of it should be 
any portion of it in metal, but all in wood. A certain thickness was put 

ether and bolted, 
r. Invinz: Is there any provision for the lateral thrust of this framework? 

Mr. Porter: None whatever. 

Mr. Invine: There are various openings in it, I suppose, for light and air. 
The oe a large space, and ame peer or the material of its 
construction, it will im an immense weight upon the supports? 

Mr. Porter: It wit Vices 

Mr. Invinz: I gather from your statement, then, that the columns are not 
sufficiently braced to protect building from racking, and the roof, which 
is of immense weight, is not protected with ties. As it will be capable of 
holding from 8000 to 9000 persons, what would be the effect, supposing that 
a large majority of those assembled in it were at one end, and any consider- 
able movement took place among them ? 

Mr. Porter: Generally speaking, the concourse of people would be at one 
side—that nearest to the lake, where the exhibition of fireworks will take place. 

Mr. Irvine: This building, under any of its aspects, would present a 
large surface to the action of the atmospheric air. Now, it is known that agale 
of wind travels at a certain speed, and acts with a certain pressure upon per- 
pendicular surfaces opposed to it. Supposing a heavy gale of wind were to 
_) Place, and impinge upon one side of this building, would it not seriously 

it? 

Mr. Porter: It must do, as a matter of course. 

The CuarrMAN: You did not answer the question as to what the effect 
would be of a sudden movement of any large number of persons inside the 
building to any one point of the building. 

Mr. Portex: It would tend to bring it all over together. 

Mr. Horacz Jonzgs, the architect of the building, was then called, and 
asked by the chairman whether he had any statement to make after what had 
been ged by the district surveyor? He said he had obtained the opinions 
of several other architects upon the subject, which he would prefer reading to 
the board to making any statement of his own. 

The CHARMAN said the difficulty which the board would have in allowing 
such a course would be, that they were not aware whether the parties ten- 
dering their opinions had had the whole question put before them, and conse- 
quently the merits of taeir letters might be impugned. 

Mr. Jones said, respecting ties to the roof, he did not consider they were 
at all necessary. It was true the mere weight of the roof was very great, 
but it was carried without any thrust upon the walls. The four towers 
formed, in his judgment, a sufficient protection against the thrust, and there 
were arrangements for the lateral pressure within these distances. He 
would, however, be happy to attend to any suggestions on the subject. 

The CuarrMAN : You have heard the statement, that in the event of some 
3000 or 4000 persons being on one side, and a sudden movement taking place, 
the consequence would be very serious. Would it noi, in your opinion, un- 
balance and drive from the perpendicular those pillars which support the 
roof? and, as there are no ties, would not the result be that the roof would 
come down upon the building ? 

Mr. Jones: I did not think it would. The building is divided into four 
galleries, which altogether will not hold more than 3000 people. The great 
bulk of any assemblage would be on the ground-floor, where there is no pres- 
sure. In no case could there be more than 700 or 800 on one side, and I 
do not think any harm could accrue. I have no objection to put in the ties 
as a temporary measure, to be removed if my idea about the thrust is the 
correct one. ° 

The CuarkMaN: But how are you to ascertain that fact ? 
take them down, probably the building itself would follow. 

Mr. Jonezs (in reply to questions proposed hy Mr. Carpmael) said, there 
were towers at the four angles of the building, and the space between them 
was from 80 to 90 feet. 

Mr, CARPMAEL: What strength can those towers offer to the lateral 
thrust of a wagon-top roof in the middle > 

Mr. Jones: The horizontal timbers between form, in fact, a frame-gird 
of 12 feet wide. 

Mr. CarpMAEL: That can have no bearing upon a thrust of this kind, 
because the weight of the roof has a tendency to spread. 

Mr. Jones: But this receives it all. 

Mr. CARPMAEL : That depends upon its capability to resist flexure in its 
length. But supposing, as you say, that you have a horizontal girder or 
frame at the foot of the roof, which by its incapability of flexure in its 
horizontal length prevents the thrust which necessarily follows from such a 
construction, what is under that frame-work ? 

Mr. Jones: The pillars. 

Mr, CARPMAEL: And they are standing separate and detached, and are 
not in any way tied together, so that they do not become a frame-beam, 
or girder of any kind. 

Mr. Jones: They are tied by every floor, and every series of floors. 

Mr. BursLeM said it appeared to him that the board must be guided by 
the opinion of their officer in this matter. He had fulfilled his duty very 
well hitherto, and it would be for the board to look to him to see the building 
completed according to the act of Parliament. 

Mr. Tavior inquired of Mr. Jones what his objection was to carry out the 
views of Mr. Porter? 

Mr. Jones: My objection is that, if carried out, it would mar the archi- 
tectural effect of the interior. The framing of the roof is commenced, but it 
is not put up; and, to make the matter short, I shall be happy to do my 
atmost to meet Mr. Porter, though I have astrong wish not to mar the archi- 
tectural appearance of the building. 

Mr. Dennis said he hoped the board would leave the matter with their 
superintending architect. His own opinion, as a practical man, was, that 
there was no lateral thrust—that it was only a vertical pressure upon the 
columns; and he thought the mode of construction was quite sufficient in 
point of safety. j ’ : 1a 
Mr. MARRABLE (the superintending architect) said, in reply to Mr. Dalton, 
that he concurred in the opinion expressed by the district surveyor as to the 
insecurity of the roof. He did not think the horizontal truss was sufficient 
to prevent any lateral pressure from wind or any other cause. It was a roof 
of wide span and considerable pitch, and the curve was not a regular curve. 
Again, it being open at the top, the arch was broken, and the horizontal truss 
appeared to be so very long, and a part of the timbers were not sufficiently 
braced to prevent a spring. If any lateral motion did take place, he thought 
the timbers would yield to it, and the whole thing would come down. The 
least thrust would be the destruction of the entire building; and he, therefore, 
could not take upon himself to sanction the construction of the roof as pro- 
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posed. He hoped the board would see that, having given that opinion, it 
was no part of his duty to criticise the designs of another architect, or to 
show him how he could remove the difficulty. He did not consider the 
building, as at present proposed, sufficiently secure for the public safety. 

Mr. Warez urged upon the board to be guided by the opinion of their 
architect. ‘ 

Mr. WriGur said, he in some measure deprecated the large amount of de- 
tail into which the board had been led. There was no doubt that, as far as 
the public were concerned, there should be as much licence allowed in build- 
ing as possible, consistent with safety. But here the board had the direct 
opinion of their own architect, that the roof, as shown on the plan, was not 
secure, and that the galleries were not properly coustructed according to the 
act of Parliament. He felt that they had now sufficient before them to deal 
with, and that they ought to declare that the plans were not satisfactory, and 
must be brought before the board again for consideration. He would there- 
fore move, ‘* That the construction of the roof and external galleries be re- 
vised, so as to meet the views of the district surveyor, and so as to place their 
security beyond all doubt.’ 

Deputy Harrison seconded the resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN suggested, that before a vote were taken on the motion, the 

ies now in court, and who were concerned in this building, should retire 
bay the superintending architect, and consult as to what was necessary to 
one. 

After some remarks by Mr. TuRNER and Mr. Irvine, the suggestion was 
adopted, and the parties retired. ‘ 

s a subsequent period of the day the parties came again before the board, 
when— 

Mr. MarraB_e said, the arrangement come to by Mr. Porter, Mr. Jones, 
and himself, was that horizontal wrought-iron ties be introduced at the feet 
of the ribs of the roof over the columns, and suspended in an efficient man- 
ner, to the satisfaction of the district ~~ and that the floors of the ex- 
ternal galleries be covered with slate, or other incombustible material, also to 
the satisfaction of the district surveyor. 

The CHarrman: Do you think, if carried out in this way, it would be per- 
fectly safe for all public purposes ? 

Mr. MarraB_eE: I do. , 

Mr. CaARPMAEL said, the question therefore came to this point, that the 
board approved of what Mr. Porter had done, but wished it had been done in 
a particular manner. He (Mr. Carpmael) did not think the board was sup- 
porting its own position in dealing with the matter in this way; and it 
appeared to him that the proper course would be, to declare that they disap- 
proved of the manner of construction proposed by the building surveyor; and 
that, if the work were to proceed, it must be done in a manner to meet the 
views of the district surveyor. He protested against the superintending 
architect being called upon to advise anything or anybody. ‘he result of 
adopting the course he would recommend would be the same; his motion 
would have reference to the mode of doing it. 

The CHAIRMAN ruled that the motion could not be put, and recommended 
that in the resolution they came to, the board would specifically point out 
what it required, or, in all probability, the parties would be at issue again, 
and have to come a second time before them. 

After some remarks by Mr. Ware and Mr. Irvive, , 

Mr. Turner said, the 30th section of the act said, that in case of dispute 
arising between the builder and the district surveyor, the question of the 
mode of construction should be determined by the Metropolitan Board. As || 
they had now before them the statements on both sides, and the opinion of || 
their superintending architect, he would move, ‘* That the report of the || 
superintending architect be approved, and that the individuals engaged in |! 
the construction of the new music hall, Surrey Gardens, be ordered to con- | 
struct the roof and external galleries of such material, and in such manner, || 
as in the said report mentioned, viz., that horizontal wrought-iron ties be | 
introduced at the feet of the ribs of the roof over the columns, and suspended | 
in an efficient manner, to the satisfaction of the district surveyor; and that 
the floors of the external galleries be covered with slate, or other incombus- 
tible material, to the satisfaction of the district surveyor.” 

Mr. Davis seconded the motion. 

Mr. H. L. Taytor said the question then came to this, whether this board 
would take upon itself the responsibility of deciding upon the precise mode of 
constructing a building which was to be used by so large a portion of the public. 
He did not read the section of the act of Parliament in the same way that 
the honourable member for Hampstead had done, nor did he think the board 
were called upon to take upon themselves the responsibility of deciding. The 
district surveyor had evidently done his duty, and done it well, and he was 
fully competent to see this work properly carried out. If the district sur- 
veyor would tell him that this embraced all that he required, if done to his 
satisfaction, it would -—— 

Mr. Porter: No; it must be to the satisfaction of the superintending 
architect, or else you will have me here again. By the act of Parliament, if 
the parties and the district surveyor disagree, the matter must come before 
the board to decide. 

The Cuarrman: And having settled the mode of construction, it is the 
duty of the district surveyor to see our directions carried out. 

On the motion being put, 

Mr. Porter rose and said: I have sworn to carry out the provisions of the 
Building Act, and this is diametrically opposed to it. 

The CuarrMan said the board has a discretionary power in the matter; 
and if they determine the point, you will have to see it carried out. 

Mr. Lestie moved, as an amendment, “ That the building architect do 
prepare new plans, embodying the altertions proposed; and that he attend 
this board with the district surveyor at its next meeting, to obtain the} 
sanction of the board, or ctherwise.’ 

Mr. Hows seconded the amendment. 

Mr. MaRRABLE said the difference which arose between the parties was, 
that, as far as the roof was concerned, there were no horizontal ties. The 
building architect now gave way in this respect, and was willing to put them. 
That settled one part of the difference, and enabled the board to make an order 
that the arrangement be carried out to the satisfaction of the district surveyor. 
He (Mr. Marrable) thought they took the proper responsibility upon them- 
selves in so doing. With regard to the external galleries, the board had 
power, under the 26th section of the Building Act, to permit the erection of 
verandahs or other projections not of fire-proof materials, whether attached 
to public or private Frildings ; and he (Mr. Marrable) was prepared to recom- 
mend the board to exercise that power in the present instance, provided they 
were covered with slate. 

After some further discussion, the amendment was put and negatived. 

Mr. Few moved another amendment, to the effect that the report of the 
district surveyor be referred back to him, for him to state the poimts which, 
if attended to, would meet his objections. 

Mr. Ware seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Savas supported the amendment, which, on being put, was lost. 
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The original motion was put, and declared to be carried. 
On the motion of Mr. TarLor the board divided, when there appeared— 

For the motion ee ee oe oe «o W 

Againstit .. oe oe oe ee eo 4 

Majority .. ee oe oe 6 
Warrants were ordered to issue against defaulters on district sewers’ rates. 
REPORT FROM FINANCE COMMITTEE, 

Mr. DatTon brought up a report from this committee, which having been 
read, he moved its first recommendation—viz., ‘‘ That the sums specified in 
the statement submitted to the committee, amounting in the whole to 
£23,456. 0s. 4d., be paid,”’ which, having been seconded, was agreed to. 
Mr. DALTON moved the second recommendation, which was—* That the un- 
dermentioned amounts, advanced by Mr. J.C. Peache, to the following sewerage 
districts, under the late Metropolitan Sewers’ Commission, on the security of 
the district sewers’ rates, being a portion of the permanent debts of those dis- 
tricts, and falling due on May 2 now next, together with interest, be re-paid- 
out of the funds of the board now in hand, on the day they become due; and 
that the steps directed by the Metropolis Local Management Act be taken for 
obtaining payment of such amounts, with interest, by the several parishes 
constituting such sewerage districts—viz., Richmond district, £1000; Ravens- 
bourne district, £4500 ; Greenwich district, £4500.” 

Mr. Corrtz objected. He thought the board ought not to lay out of the 
money till the precepts were issued. 

Mr. Lestre contended that, as the money out of which it was proposed to 

y these bonds was borrowed for the drainage of the south side of the 

mes, it ought not to be voted away in this manner. The question ought 
not to be decided that day, but the board ought to have time to consider what 
they were about to do before signing cheques for the amounts. 

Depnty Hagrison said he was glad to have an o pomuany of explaining 
the matter. There were certain bonds which had been se by a former 
commission, and which became due on May 2nd. It was the duty of the 
finance committee appointed by the board not only to receive applications 
from the different departments as to the parties to whom payments were to be 
made, but to look forward and see what, if any, claims of this nature were 
coming due. He apprehended that the board would hesitate before saying 





that they would not make provision for such an event. These bonds were 
payable by the board, and the act of Parliament which directed that they 
should pay them, gave them power to raise the amount by precept from the 
several districts in which the money had been expended. One of the districts 
named was beyond their management, but they could recover the money ; and 
surely the board would not like to renew an obligation in favonr of some par- 
ties with whom they had nothing to do. 

Mr. Turner thought they ought to raise the money first, and pay the 
creditor afterwards. He regarded the mode proposed as contrary to that 
| prescribed by the act of Parliament. 
| Mr. Orror believed the board were bound to pay the money. How they 
| were to recover the money was = another question, and one with which 
| the bondholders had nothing to do. 

After some remarks by Mr. Hall and Mr. Miskin in support of the recom- 
|mendation, the motion was put and carried. 

Mr. Datron then moved, ‘‘ That the exchequer bills now deposited at the 
/Bank of England, amounting to £139,000, be sold, and that the amount 
/realised by the sale, together with the cash balance of the board at the same 
| bank, amounting to £967. 9s. 1ld., be paid in to the account of the board at 
\the Bank of London; aud that the sum of £125,000, part thereof, be placed 
at deposit, and the remainder to the current account of the board.” ‘This 
£139,000 was borrowed by the late commissioners for the purpose of carrying 
out the main drainage scheme, but their term of office having expired, they 
left the fund.to be dealt with by their successors. They borrowed it at 4} 

r cent, and were to pay off £7000 per year. One of these instalments had 
po paid; andthe committee thought that, in the present state of the money 
market, they had better recommend the board to sell out the exchequer 
bills in whick the money was invested, and which only paid 3 per cent., and 
pay a portion of it in to their deposit account with the bank of London, 
where it would produce 5} per cent. The sum they proposed so to deposit 
was £125,000, which, with the £20,000 already deposited, would leave a 
balance in hand available for the main drainage of the metropolis of £6000 
more than was now invested for the purpose. 

Mr. Orror seconded the motion, which was supported by Messrs. 
Wright, Dixon, and Harrison, and opposed by Messrs. Leslie, Snow, 
Turner, and Howe. 

After a few words in reply from Mr. Dalton, the recommendation of the 
committee was agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Darton, seconded by Mr. Hawxes, it was resolved, 
“That the clerk and accountant of the board, and Mr. Thomas Coggin, be 
authorised to inspect and take copies of, or extracts from, the county-rates 
of the several counties, or parts of counties, within the metropolis, and 
|any returns concerning all or any of the parishes and places, whether paro- 
jchial or extra-parochial, delivered, or to be delivered, in pursuance of any 

act relating to county rates, and also any rate made by the Commissioners 
of Sewers of the City of London, and any valuation on which the same is 
made.”’ 

| On the motion of Mr. Daron, seconded by Mr. Orrer, it was resolved 
| that the consideration of a uniform method of keeping the accounts with 
| the districts be referred to the finance committee to carry out; and that it 
| be an instruction to them to print the report ou that subject laid before them 
| by Mr. Hatton, the accountant of the board. 

| THE METROPOLIS BUILDING ACT. 

| A report from the committee on the duties of the board under the Building 
| Act was read, containing a recommendation to the following effect,—*“* That 
the application of Mr. Charles Reeves, police surveyor, for the sanction of 
|the board to the intended site of a new police-station in the Caledonian 
| Road, be granted.” 

On the motion of Mr. Invinz, the recommendation was agreed to. 

CLAIMS FOR COMPENSATION. 

A report from the committee on claims for compensation was read, recom- 
| mending that the board be requested to appoint a committee of the whole 
| board, to receive and consider the report of the committee on claims for 
| compensation. 

On the motion of Mr. Few, the recommendation was agreed to, and the 
committee fixed for Tuesday, May 6. 

ENGINEER'S REPORTS ON SEWERS, 

The report by the engineer on works referred to in a memorial from the 
vestry of Rotherhithe, applying for permission to construct sewers in that 
parish, and to borrow the sum of £3000 for that purpose, was postponed for 
a week, as the plans were not completed. 

The engineer's reports on applications from vestries and district boards to 
construct sewers in Patriot Street and Morgan Street, St. George’s-in-the- 
Eas: ; Merton Road, Wandsworth district; Clapton estate, Hackney district ; 














Cottenham Road, Islington district; East India Road, James Street, &c., 
Poplar district; New Road, Hammersmith, Fulham district; and Goldhawk 
Terrace, Fulham district, were read and agreed to—permission being given 
in all the cases except that of Hackney, the plans from which district were 
referred back again, for want of the proper official signatures. 

The engineer's 7 on an application of Ironmonger’s Company, proposing 
to pay one-half of the cost of covering 2,000 feet of main sewer in the Isle of 
Dogs—estimated cost of work, £1500—was discussed ; and it was ultimately 
referred to the finance committee, to examine as to whether the proposed 
contribution was a fair portion of the expense to be paid by the company. 

‘The engineer’s report on application by the Chelsea Water- Works’ Company 
for leave to carry one of their mains across the Fulham Road sewer, and ap- 
proving plans for same, was to, and the required permission given. 

Several reports on minor matters were read and adopted. 

DISCHARGING GAS REFUSE INTO SEWERS. 

The ENGINEER ee that the following memorial, signed by twenty- 
one inhabitants of the district of Limehouse, complaining of gas refuse from 
gas and chemical works being discharged into the Vimekiln Dock Sewer, had 
been referred to him for consideration :— 


MEMORIAL TO THE CHAIRMAN AND CONMISSIONERS OF THE CENTRAL BOARD OF WORKS. 

Gentlemen,— We, the undersigned, being inhabitants and holders of property in 
Limekiln Hill and adjacent, beg most respectfully to petition your honourable board 
in respect of one of the most disgusting nuisances, arising from the hydro-sulphate 
o ia and poi matter let into the sewer from gas-works and chemical 
factories in the neighbourhood, and emptying itself into Limekiln Dock; the effluvia 
from which causes the most alarming consequences, as many persons are most 
dangerously ill at the present time from its effects. 

Some of your petitioner memorialised the late Commissioners of Sewers, and 
through their prompt attention, &c.—we believe subjecting the parties to heavy 
penalties—it was got rid of; but since the breaking up of that board, they have com- 
menced it in greater force than before; but, believing you still hold the same powers, 
we most respectfull pray that you will immediately put them in force. 

Signed by the Churchwardens of St. Anne, and 19 other inhabitants. 

Limekiln Hill, Limehouse, March, 1856. 

ENGINEER’S REPORT THEREON TO THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
Engineer’s Department, 1, Greek Street, Soho, April 23, 1856. 

Gentlemen,—In answer to the accompanying memorial (No. 1446), beg to report 
that the Commercial and Great Central Gas Companies, and three different chemical 
factories have works in the neighbourhood of Bow Common, along the line of this 
sewer. Complaints of gas refuse having been turned into the sewer have repeatedly 
been made and reported upon from time to time during the last three years. In 
November and December, 1853, the Central and Commercial Gas Companies were 
summoned before the Commissioners of Sewers to answer to such charges made 
against them, whereupon they undertook to abandon the practice of again discharg- 
ing their refuse into the sewers, and no further proceedings were taken. In May, | 
1855, it was again reported that the Central Gas Company had discharged their | 
refuse into the sewer; and upon a watch being kept, they again desisted. It is | 
most difficult to obtain positive proof as to who ure the offending parties, and when | 
the act is committed ; and I recommend that the memorialists and the Limehouse | 
district board be requested to aid the Metropolitan Board of Works, by endeavour- | 
ing to obtain positive proof as to when and by whom the gas refuse is turned into | 
the sewers, accompanied bya sample of the liquid taken as it flows into them; | 
and that, upon the production of sufficient evidence, such proceeding be taken against | 
the offending parties as may be b law authorised. 

Steps have been taken, on behalf of this board, with a view to obtain the necessary | 
information. | 
' 
! 








I have the honour to be gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 
e J. W. Bazatorrre. 

On the motion for the adoption of the report, 

Mr. Knicur said he was quite aware of the terrible nuisance which this | 
was in the locality. He believed that the immediate cause of it was a pump- | 
ing apparatus at the Tower Hamlets’ Cemetery, which, when worked, drew | 
the fluid from the gas-works. They could not trace any immediate connec- | 
tion with the Great Central Gas-Works, but they knew that it came from | 
them. 

The report was adopted. | 

REPORTS BY THE SUPERINTENDING ARCHITECT. 

Mr. MARRASLE presented reports on Messrs. Luetchford’s application for | 
consent of board to erect a shop front on the ground in front of No. 7, Old | 
Chapel Row, Kentish Town; on Mr. Thornett’s application for permission to 
retain a temporary tent, or booth, in the gardens of the North-Pole Tavern, 
New North Road, Islington; on the application of Mr. Fortunatus Hemming 
for consent to build two on on forecourts of Nos. 3 and 4, Railway Place 
Holloway Road; and on application of Mr, Joseph Holder for consent of board 
to the erection of a shop in Chalk Farm Lane, Hampstead—all of which the 
board agreed to. 

Mr. MarraBtez presented a report, on application of Mr. G. Spencer, for 
consent to the erection of a building in front of a house in Southampton 
Street, Camberwell, which, with a communication as to the staff at present 
employed in his office, was referred to the Building Act Committee to exa- 
mine into. 

THE GREAT INTERCEPTING SEWERAGE SCHEME. 

The Cenk read the following communication from Sir B. Hall, relative to 
that portion of the report of the engineer of this board, on the Seweruge Inter- 
ception and Main Drainage of the Districts South of the Thames, which re- 
lates to the point at which the sewerage is to be discharged into the Thames, 
and the reply of the chairman thereto :— 

Office of Works, April 14, 1856, 

Sir,—I am directed by the First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works, &c., to 
state that he has read in the public papers a report made by the engineer of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works on the main drainage of the metropolis, south of the 
Thames. 

By that report, it appears that the drainage, after certain processes, is to flow into 
the Thames at a point so far below London Bridge that it cannot return with the 
tide to pollute the river within the metropolis. The First Commissioner presumes 
that the Metropolitan Board of Works will direct trials to be made, and every means 
to be used for the purpose of testing the accuracy of the data upon which the report 
is in a great measure founded ; and as, by the provisions of the act of last session, 
the plans for the intercepting sewers must be laid before him for approval before 
they can be adopted, he will be glad, in order to save time, if the board will allow one 
of the officers of this department, or a person to be appointed by him, to be present 
when any such trials are made. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) ALFRED AvsTIN, Secretary. 





666—1776. No. 1, Greek-street, Soho, April 15, 1856, 

Sir,—I beg to inform you that I have laid betore the chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works your letter of the 14th inst., relative to the data upon which is 
founded that portion of the report of the engineer of the board on the main drainage 
south of the Thames, by which it appears “that the drainage is intended to flow 
into the Thames at a point so far below London Bridge that it cannot return with 
the tide to pollute the river within the metropolis,” and also adverting to the expe- 
diency of renewed trials for the purpose of testing the accuracy of the observations 
relied on; and I am desired to state that the data upon which the report of the en- 
gineer of the board is based are the result of actual experiments carefully made upon 
the River Thames for ascertaining the relative strength and range of the ebb and flow 
of the tides, during periods severally extending from the 3rd of June to the 3rd of 
July, 1851; from the 15th to the 29th of July, 1851; and from the 6th to the 20th of 
August, 1851, accurate abstracts of which results have been prepared, and are now 
deposited in this office. The chairman desires me to state, that if the First Com- 
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mission of Her Majesty’s Works, &c., should himself be desirous of examining the 
nature and evidence of their data, the engineer of the board shall be instructed to 
wait upon him with the requisite documents, and will be prepared to afford him such 
explanations as may be deemed necessary, or he will make these particulars known 
. any one whom the First Commissiener will place in communication with him for 
at purpose. 
I am directed to add, that if the Chief Commissioner should, after being made ac- 
quainted with the nature and extent of the information which has been collected in 
ce to this subject, deem it desirable that additional observations should be 
made, the chairman will | the subject under the notice of the board, with a view 
to an early consideration of the question. am, &c., 
( E. H. Wooveycu, Clerk to the Board. 


t' 
Signed ) 
Office of Works, &c., April 16, 1856. 

Sir,—I am directed by the First Commissioner of her Majesty’s Works to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 15th inst., in reply to mine of the 14th, on the 
subject of the report of the engi of the Metropolitan Board of Works respecting 
the main drainage of the polis south of the Thames, and to acquaint you that 
the object of the First Commissioner, in directing me to write that letter, was, that 
in case | measures should be adopted by the Metropolitan Board of Works for the 
aka se of testing the accuracy of the data upon which the report of the engineer is 

nded, he might have the opportunity of satisfying himself by the appointment of 
a person to witness those trials of the result. 

In case, however, of the Metropolitan Board determining on not making any 
further trials, the First Commissioner will, when the plans are submitted to him, 
avail himself of the means set forth in your letter for obtaining any information 
which he may then require on the subject. 


I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
E. H. Woolrych, Esq, (Signed) Arrep Austin, Secretary 











On the motion of Mr. D'Irrancer, seconded by Mr, Dixon, the corre- 
spordence was ordered to be entered upon the minutes, 


NOTICES OF MOTION. 

The following notices of motion were given :— 

By Mr. Hows: “ That the finance committee be instructed to inquire and| 
report upon the most practical method of throwing open Southwark and/| 
Waterloo Bridges to the public, for the purpose of relieving the present ex- 
cessive traffic over London Bridge, and of equalising that ofthe other thorough- 
fares of the metropolis.’ 

By Mr. Szetxy: ‘To receive a memorial presented by a deputation from 
the Holborn District Board of Works, on the subject of Holborn improve- 
ments.” 

By Mr. Savace: “ That it be referred to the finance committee to inquire 
at what outlay or expense Southwark and Waterloo Bridges could be opened 
free of toll to the public, so as to relieve, to a considerable extent, the im- 
mense and increasing traffic over London, Blackfriars, and Westminster 
Bridges, and to report upon the same to this board ?”’ 

Mr. OFror also gave notice of a motion for copies of rules, regulations, re- 
ports, &c., to each district board. 

The cash account presented showed a total general balance of 
£173,324 15s. 3d. 


The board adjourned shortly after five o’clock. 





GREAT CENTRAL 
On Friday evening, the 25th instant, the Ordinary Half-Yearly Meeting of 
this Company was held at the London Tavern—Mr. Tuomas Dakrn in the 


The Sxcrerary having read the notice convening the meeting, the seal 
of the company was affixed to the register of proprietors. 

The CHArrMAN then read the following report :— 

The directors, in submitting the balance-sheet for the year 1855, duly certified by 
the auditors appointed in d with the company’s Act of Incorporation, feel 
that an extended report of the company’s operations is in a great measure obviated 
by the accounts, which exhibit so fully the prosperous condition of the company. 

It is with much satisfaction, therefore, the directors request attention to the fol- 
lowing important particulars connected with the revenue account already in the hands 
of each proprietor :— 

The total receipts for gas for the year ending the 31st of D last, ts to 
£48,413. 2s. 6d., showing an increase of upwards of £2400 over the previous year, 
1854; while the profits being correspondingly augmented, raise the net earnings of 
the company for the past year to £13,592. 5s. 9d. 

The amount of £10,939. 8s. 7d. which is brought down by the official auditors as 
the balance available for dividend, includes £ which has been appropriated 

ursuant to the resolution of the general meeting in April, 1852, for the purpose of 
Siaming a fund, at the rate of £1200 per annum, to meet any exigencies that may 
arise, as well as to liquidate any depreciation in the works and plant; thus leaving 
available for dividend for the half year the sum of £7339. 8s. 7d., out of which the 
directors propose to pay a dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, on and 
after the 19th day of May next; this will absorb £6000, leaving in hand £1339.8s. 7d., 
to be carried over to the next half year’s account. 

The directors trust that the shareholders will regard this statement as highly satis- 
factory, and as the result of a careful and zealous administration of the pany’s 
affairs. 

The provisions introduced by this company in their act for guaranteeing the quality 
of the gas lied, and the correct of its measurement, still continue to work 
advantageously, and afford satisfaction to the consumers, as is evidenced by the 
periodical reports of its purity and illuminating power made by Dr. Letheby, the 
officer of health of the City of London, and the chemical referee of this company ; all 
of which have appeared in the public journals, and from which it will be seen that 
the quality is upwards of 264 per cent. above the standard named in the company’s act. 
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GAS COMPANY. 

The following is Dr. Letheby’s report :— 

“TO THE HONOURABLE COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 

“ Gentlemen,—I have the honour to submit my report of the illuminating power 
and chemical quality of the gas supplied by the Great Central Company to the City | 
of London during the last quarter. My observations have been made, as usual, at || 
two places, viz., at my laboratory at the London Hospital, and at.the laboratory in| 
Coleman Street. | 

“* At the former place, the gas, when burnt from an argand at the rate of five cubic | 
feet per hour, in accordance with the directions of the act of Parliament, has had an || 
average illuminating power of 13°46 sperm candles, or 15°41 wax, each consuming || 
120 grains of combustible matter per hour. At the latter, it has yielded a light equal || 
to 14:07 sperm, or 16-1 wax. The average of these results shows that the gas during || 
the last three months has been a trifle more than 31 
ment quality. | 

‘* As regards the chemical properties of the gas, my report is equally satisfactory. 

“ The following is a tabular statement of the quality of the gas for each of the 
three months of the year which has just closed :— 








per cent. over the act of Parlia- | 


Sperm Wax 
Candles. Candles, | 
1st qr., Feb. to May, the illuminating power was equal to 13°14 or 15- | 
2nd qr., May to Aug., 13°31 or 15°24 
3rd qr., Aug. to Nov., 12-94 or 14°78 | 
4th qr., Nov. to Feb., “s oe ac 13°76 or 15°75 } 
So that, to take the average of the whole year, the quality of the gas has been just 
264 per cent. better than is required by the act of Parliament. 
* T have the honour to remain, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
Henry Leruzesy, M 


” ” 


” 





“ Professor of Chemistry, &c., in the Medical College 
of the London Hospital. 
* Laboratory, London Hospital, Feb. 9, 1856.” 
Four directors, Messrs. Bovill, Massey, Virtue, and Clemow, retire in accordance 
with the ‘* Company’s Clauses Consolidation Act,” but who, being eligible for re- 
election, offer themselves accordingly. 


| 

| 

| 
The accounts, copies of which had been sent to the proprietors before ‘ial 
meeting, were taken as read. They are as follows :— | 
| 


} 
| 


































"£22,939 8 7 








Examined and found correct, G. C. Becsre, 10, Coleman Street, 
H. Cuarrenis, 26, Milk Street. 














Dr. BALANCE-SHEET, DecemBer 31, 18565. Cr. 
To capital ee ee ° ee --£150,000 0 0 | By cash at bankers’, viz. :— 
»  Newshares .. ° oe e- 8200 0 0 General account ee «» £5,744 5 0 
—— £158,200 0 0 Debenture interest account .. -- 1,469 3 8 
Premiums .. ee oe ee é ee o< 4516 0 Dividend account ws _ ee 242 0 2 \| 
Creditors on debentures .. oo we int ive 64,035 9 11 —— £7,455 8 10 
ia bills payable .. ee -- 6,000 0 0 Stock (pipes, bends, branches, tubing, &c.) ee ie 2,549 10 11 
” oe .° . . -- 15,790 5 3 Gas rents, &c., and arrears for the quarter 
—— 21,790 5 3 ending Dee. 31, 1855 .. oe eo 23,277 17 2 } 
Dividends unclaimed to date .. oo os ee 242 0 2 Sundry debtors .. «o oe ow 0 4 7 || 
Interest on debentures .. oo ae 1,469 3 8 23,330 1 9 
Revenue account, for balance to date oe oe 10,939 8 7 Lands, works, plants, services and meters 202,031 5 2 
Preliminary expenses oe oe e- 20,602 14 7 | 
Office furniture and fixtures oe oe 753 2 4 | 
223,387 2 1/| 
£256,722 3 7 | £256,722 3 7) 
Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT, rrom Decemper 31, 1854, tro DecempeEr 31, 1855. Cr. | 
To cost of gas for the year ending Dec. 31, 1855 .. +» £23,175 19 11 | By gas supplied to consumers and public lamps, for the year ~ 1} 
Interest .. oo ee §& 781 16 11 ending December 31, 1855 7 os os e+ £48,413 2 6) 
Interest on debentures .. 3,128 14 3 Transfer fees .. on o ee oe oe oe 912 6) 
—————. £3,910 10 2 {| 
Directors .. oe -- £1,000 0 0 
Chemical referees oe 201 5 0 
Official auditors .. .. 39 19 0 
Corporation inspector .. 100 0 0 
Ditto, meter testing, &c.. 68 18 0 
Solicitors’ charges eo 64 6 3 
Salaries .. ee «- 1,644 4 4 
Trade charges .. «» 1,148 138 1 
Stationery and advertise- 
ments .. ee oe 198 011 J 
Wages... eo o BM? 7 
Rent, rates, and taxes .. 1,427 11 7 
Bad debts and allowances. . 875 19 11 
7,734 5 8 
11,644 15 10 
Balance, being net profit carried down... ee -- 13,601 19 3 
£48,422 15 0 £48,422 15 0 
Dividend declared, April 27, 1855 .. oo oo -- 6,000 0 0 Balance brought down - ii ee on -- 13,601 19 3 
Dividend declared, October 26, 1855 es ow -- 6000 0 0 Balance from last Revenue Account to December 31, 1854, 
Balance carried down.. ee ee ee ee e- 10,939 8 7 as per Official auditors’ statement °° oe -- 9,837 9 4 


"£22,939 8 7 


Balance brought down, being the amount available for 
dividend oo ec $10,999 8 7 


by the a of 


} Anditers appointed 
the City 
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The CHAIRMAN said: It'has been customary for me, on occasions like the 
present, to move the ay ye of the report which I have had the honour of 
submitting to you—and I have been obliged, in early periods of our history, 
to make more extended observations in doing so than I shall now feel it 
necessary todo. This is our tenth half-yearly meeting, and we seem now to 
have become so completely an institution of the City, and the working of our 
company has been so regular in its course and so advantageous in its results, 
that 1 am sure you will think with me that I have little need to detain you 
with any lengthened remarks. It is very gratifying to find that our rental is 
now nearly £50,000 a year, and exhibits a gradual and steady increase, and 
that upon our profit for the half year there is an increase of £2400. (Hear.) 
The only remark I have to make is with regard to the balance-sheet which 
the auditors have placed before you, in which you will see that they bring 
| forward the entire amount of the balance. You will recollect that in April, 
1853—just three years ago—you passed a resolution, at the suggestion 
{of your directors, that you would lay aside out of your profits the sum 
| of £1200 a year, in order to meet that depreciation in your works which 
‘must inevitably go on, and which, at some period or other—I hope a 
very distant one—will require a considerable outlay. Your directors felt 
that it would be neither prudent nor in accordance with the practice 
of well-regulated gas companies that the entire amount of your earnings 
should be from time to time distributed among the proprietors. In the 
infancy of a company like this, when the works are new, there is but 
| little expense incurred for repairs; but the time must come when repairs 

will be necessary, and our object therefore has been, while keeping upa 

| good average dividend, and securing its continuance, to take care that at a 
| future time you are not called upon for some great outlay, rendered necessary 
| by depreciation, and thus in some particular year lose your dividend altogether. 
| This was the policy which we submitted for the adoption of the proprietors, 

and it met their approval ; it is such a policy as we telt that men of business 

in the City of London would adopt in reference to their own affairs, and was 

| therefore the course which a publiccompany ought to pursue. You will find 
| from the revenue account that the balance brought down, and which is said 
to be the amount available for dividend, is £10,939. 83. 7d. If you deduct 
from that sum the £1200 which, for the three years last past, you agreed 

| ghould be set aside for depreciation, there will remain £7339. 88. 7d. now 
|' really available for the Pa ag of dividend, which will pay a dividend of £8 
per cent., and allow £1300 to be carried over to the next account. You have 

| all had the balance-sheet of the company, which is made out with great 
recision, and affords every information which the proprietors can want. It 

| is prepared by gentlemen who are totally independent of your directors, and 
| Who are so jealous of your interests, that they not only audit the balance- 
| sheet, but print it themselves, and send it out to you without the directors 
‘seeing it. 1 think, therefore, it must be highly satasfactory to you, as I am 

‘sure it is to ourselves; and I shall content myself now and sit down, simply 
|| moving the adoption of the report and accounts as presented. (Hear, hear.) 
|| Mr. Lutuam seconded the motion. 

| Mr. Samvuets asked whether it would not be better in future to have the 
‘| amount set apart for depreciation specified in the balance-sheet ? 

}| ‘The Cuarrman said, the directors had conveyed to the auditors a wish to 

' that effect; but those gentlemen said they had nothing to do with the matter; 
they had simply to show what the balance was, leaving the proprietors to do 
what they pleased with it. The only inconvenience was, that it necessitated 
this explanation from him every year. 

| Mr. Luzwam said he did not think that the sum set apart by the directors 
,| Was too much; indeed, he would rather it were £1500 a year, as he believed 

£1200 was not sufficient, considering the magnitude of their works. He 

' feared that at some future time there would arise a necessity for some large 
| Outlay, which would more than absorb the whole. He hoped the directors 
| would think over this point, and perhaps at their next meeting they would 
| feel it right to propose the larger sum. 
|. The Carman, in reply to the remarks of the honourable proprietor, who 
|| he knew had had large experience in gas matters, would just call his atten- 

tion to the fact that this company was in a different position to many others. 
| His observations would be quite right, supposing the obligation to keep up the 

works rested with themselves; but the contract which at present existed be- 
tween them and Mr. Croll embraced, as one of its elements, an obligation on 
his part to keep the works in good repair, and to deliver them up in the 
same condition at the expiration of their agreement. This sum, therefore, 
of £1200 was not to meet the general repairs of the works, but that inevitable 
depreciation which must occur in the course of years; and the directors 
thought it was amply sufficient for such a contingency. They were, how- 
ever, quite prepared to agree with Mr. Lulham, that in some future, still 
more prosperous, condition of the company, they might recommend to the 
proprietors to set aside a larger amount towards their depreciation fund; but 
at present they considered they were safe in adopting these figures. 
i] fir. Lu Ham said, as their engineer was bound to keep the works in repair, 
| he thought there should be a report og to the proprietors on the sub- 
ject from another engineer. They all knew that, in leasing property, it was 
| held to be necessary to send in a surveyor to look at the state of the works 
| from time to time ; and, as he (Mr. Lulham) had a large amount at stake in 
| the company, he felt particularly interested in the matter. He thought it 
would be more satisfactory to the proprietors if the directors employed un 
engineer once a year to look over the works, and report upon their state and 
condition. 
| The CHAIRMAN said, the proprietors would of course conclude that this 
| Was a matter which the directors felt bound to watch most carefully. Such 
| Was really the case; and, as they were frequently down at the works, they 
| had full opportunity of seeing and judging of their state of repair; and, as 
| far as they were concerned, they took care that they were kept up in a good and 
‘substantial condition. But, if it was the wish of the proprietors at large, 
; they would be happy to fall in with the suggestion, and once’ a year have a 
‘report from some gas engineer as to the actual state in which they were at 
that time. 
A Proprietor inquired when Mr. Croll’s engagement expired ? 
| The CHArRMAN said, the contract was for 7, 14, or 21 years, at the option 
lof the company. About 5} years of the first seven had expired. 
| After some remarks of an unimportant character from Mr. Lupton, 
Mr. SamvEts inquired when the £8200 of new shares were issued? 
The Cuarnman: These are shares issued and paid for previous to the lst 
| of January, in order that they might come in for dividends from that time. 

Mr. Samvuets: I see you have some £15,000 odd as due to creditors. I 
understood you were going to issue new shares, so that we might be able to 
reduce this amount, and know precisely what our capital was. 

The Cuarmman: If the honourable proprietor will look at the last half- 
year’s balance-sheet, he will see that it is being sodone. At that time the 
amount due to creditors was £29,000 odd, and this half = it is only £21,790; 
and the entire amount of shares was paid next day. When the new arrange- 
ments are made, the plan which he refers to will be, to some extent, carried 
yout. 























Mr. BramMweE Lu inquired what the £781. 16s. 11d. for interest in the re- 
venue account was? 

The CuainMAN said it was interest upon borrowed money. They required 
£15,000 additional capital, and before they obtained it they procured a loan 
from their bankers, and this item represented the interest upon it. 

Mr. Kerry inquired whether it would be possible to reduce still further 
the amount of credit? The balance-sheet showed that there was due to the 
company for gas rent, &c., and arrears for the quarter ending 31st of Decem~- 
ber, no less than £22,277. 17s, 2d. Could not this be collected a little closer? 
It was a heavy amount; and it seemed to him that, if they could reduce the 
outstanding debts, it would enable them to pay ready money for some of the 
articles they required, and would answer the purpose of the shareholders 
better. ‘The item for bad debts was also a heavy one. 

The CHarrMaN said the honourable proprietor was quite right in assuming 
that the first anxiety of the board was to get the gas rents paid up, but the 
point wasone of great nicety, and required considerable experience and judgment 
to deal with. ‘be company had most valuable clients, who sometimes owed as 
much as £200 or £300 for rent; and they knew that, with the competition now 
going on, if they pressed unduly for a settlement of account, they might get 
their money, but they would lose their customer. The board had had the 
collectors up with them each week, and had looked over the lists of arrears 
handed in by them, and heard from them the actual state of things, so that 
they might be able to judge whether they should extend the credit or press 
the parties as much as they could, so as to reduce the debts. That was a 
main point to which they directed their attention; and he was happy to say 
that, with regard to the smaller debts, the experience of the last five years 
had enabled them to find out the necessity of pressing those who were more 
than two quarters in arrears. There was the same feeling existing with the 
other gas companies; they had all been sufferers from bad debts, and they 
had come to the resolution that they would not allow dishonest traders to 
play one company off against another. (Hear, hear.) It was pretty well um- 
derstood that neither of them would take on a consumer from another company, 
unless they knew that he had paid up his arrears to the one he was leaving. 
(Hear, hear.) He (the chairman) did hope that the item of bad debts 
and allowances, which was now £875, would the next half year be reduced 
one-half, which would be a most important matter. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Kerry said £875 was a very heavy item for such a cause, and was 
equal to 2} per cent. upon the rental. He suggested whether a discount 
could not be allowed to shareholders on their charge for consumption. 

Mr. BANNISTER said it was very gratifying, on a comparison of their last 
year’s balance-sheet with the present, to find a reduction on the item of bad 
debts and allowances to the extent of £78. 12s. 10d. 

The Depury-CHarmMAN said Mr. Kerry was wrong in estimating their bad 
debts as equal to 2} per cent.; it was not more than 1}. In reference to his 
suggestion about allowing a discount, he would remark that it would come to 
the same thing for the company whether they had to make the allowance or 
to pay interest. 

‘The CHArRMAN said the feeling of the company was rather to get a little 
more than to take anything off the price of gas. 

The report was then adopted. 

Mr. Rowe inquired whether the 8 per cent. dividend would be free of 
income-tax ? 

The CuarrMAN replied that it would not. As it would occasion such frac- 
tional accounts to be created, the directors thought the shareholders had 
better pay their own income-tax. 

Mr. LuLHaAM then moved, ‘* That the directors appoint an engineer to sur- 
vey the works and to report to the directors, so that they may, at their an- 
nual meeting, report to the proprietors as to the state of such works.” 

Mr. BANNISTER seconded the motion. 

Mr. Kerry thought the matter might safely be left in the hands of the 
directors to judge whether an annual expense of this sort were necessary, 
(Hear, hear.) 

The Deputy CuarrMAN assured the proproprietors that such a resolution 
would be rather gratifying to the directors than otherwise, and he thought it 
was likely to be beneficial to the shareholders. It chalked out a certain path 
for the board to pursue, and they would be happy to fall in with the wishes 
of the proprietary. 

Mr. BRAMWELL inquired what portion of the £200,000 of the company’s 
capital was under Mr. Croli’s control at Bow Common ? 

The CHarRMAN said he could not tell accurately without dissecting the 
accounts; he would say, in round numbers, more than half; indeed it was 
the entire capital, less the mains and meters. 

Mr. BANNISTER said he hoped, in seconding the motion, it would not be 
considered that he wished to cast any reflection either upon Mr. Croll or upon 
the directors. (Hear, hear.) 

The CuarrMAN said the directors could have no possible objection to the 
motion. Mr. Lulham had alluded to the extent of his interest in the com- 
pany, and he (the chairman) might be allowed to remind him that the direo- 
tors, too, had a large interest in it; and they felt, whenever they met the 
proprietors, that, if there was anything which more than another would 
contribute to their satisfaction, and an intimation were conveyed to them to 
that effect, they would gladly carry it out, as their interests were so come 
pletely identical. If the present motion was adopted, it would by no means 
be a reflection upon the-board in the slightest degree. 

Mr. Kowe hoped the mover would reconsider the matter before he went 
to a vote, as it would involve an annual expense of some £200 or £300, 
When he looked ut the balance-sheet, he found charges for ‘* chemical re- 
feree,’’ ‘ official auditor,” ‘‘ corporation inspector,” &c. &c.; all which 
expenses had been incurred by the company to give greater security and 
satisfuction to the public; and, as they knew that their chairman was inde- 
fatigable, that their directors were ever watchful of their interests, and that Mr. 
Croll was bound to leave the works in full repair at the termination of his 
contract, and of course was obliged to keep them in repair in the meantime, 
or he would not be able to earry on the concern, they would feel that it was 
not at all n that they should go to this further expense. (Hear, 
hear.) If they had any little accession of revenue to spare, let them devote 
itto another purpose. He had heard complaints made that they had too many 
“dry meters” in this company: well, there were plenty of wet ones at 
Richmond; and, if they hud any spare cash, let them try what the effect of 
a visit to the Star and Garter would have in producing harmony, concord, 
and goodwill among the ees (‘* Hear,” and a laugh.) 

The CHAIRMAN put the resolution, which was negatived by a large ma- 
jority ; the chairman declaring that the eloquence of his friend Mr. Rowe, 
and his skilful allusion to the Star and Garter, had helped to bring about 
that result. 

Mr. LuLHam said he had no object to serve in bringing forward the mo- 
tion except the interests of the committee, nor had he previously spoken to 
either of the directors on the subject. If at some future time there should be 
any great mischance at the works, let the proprietors recollect that there 
had been a motion of this sort submitted to them, but not supported. 
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Mr. Samvuets said he saw from the newspapers that several companies 
were trying to effect a reduction in the amount paid by them for rates and 
taxes. He hoped the directors of this company would co-operate in the 
effort. They had to pay very heavy rates on their works, and should en- 
deavour, if possible, to obtain some relief. 

The CHAIRMAN said the attention of the directors had been given to the 
|! matter, for they felt, in common with others, that the rating of gas property 
|| was at present in a very ill-understood and uncertain condition. It was by 

| no means uniform in ‘the different parishes, and the directors had a great 
deal of trouble in protecting themselves against unfair and unnecessary 
rates. They would fe only too glad if, in conjunction with other companies, 
they could help to put it upon a better footing. 

Mr. Epmiston then moved, and Mr. BANNISTER seconded, “ That a divi- 
dend at the rate of 8 oa cent, per annum, payable on and after the 19th of 
May next, be now declared.” 

The motion was at once agreed to. 

Mr. Rows said, the chairman was a man of very extensive information ; 

rhaps he could give the proproprietors some idea when the income-tax was 
Fikcely to come off, so that they might be able to judge whether the dinner at 
Richmond was to be indefinitely postponed. (‘‘ Hear,” and a laugh.) 
| The CHareMaN said he could not lay claim to so much statesmanship as 
|to be able to inform his friend Mr. Rowe when the event referred to was 
| likely to take place. His own opinion was, that it was a tax so convenient, 
| so easily collected, and so remunerative, that they were more likely to have 
| an extension of the free trade system, and the income-tax maintained, not, 
| however, as a war tax, for all times. (Hear, hear.) 

On the motion of Mr. BANNISTER, seconded by Mr. Episton, the retiring 
directors were re-elected. 

On the motion of Mr. SAMUEL, seconded by Mr. Kerry, the sum of £1000 
| was voted for the year’s remuneration of the directors. 

Mr. EpMisToN, in moving a vote of thanks to the chairman and directors, 
said, the great services which they had rendered to the company since they 
had been in office, had called forth the admiration of all who knew them. 
He expressed a hope that they would be spared in life and health for many 
years to watch over the interests of the company. 
|" Mr. Laucuton seconded the motion, which was cordially assented to. 
| The CuarrMAN, on behalf of himself and colleagues, said, the directors 
| felt very much obliged for the uniform kindness and courtesy they received 
every time they met the proprietors. He hoped that their future meetings 
would be characterised by the same feeling of harmony and satisfaction which 
had been experienced at this, and that the directors might have to present 
even a more prosperous balance-sheet. They would exert themselves to pro- 
duce that result; and ae’ | felt that, in reference to themselves, the proprie- 
tors were neither unmindful of, or ungrateful for, their services. (Cheers. ) 

The proceedings then closed. 











THE SHEFFIELD UNITED GAS COMPANY. 
The Second Ordinary Meeting of the Shareholders of the Sheffield United 
' Gaslight Company (incorporated by the Sheffield Gas Act, i855) was held 
on Thursday, the 10th inst., at the Council Hall. Mr. Wm. Lockwoop, the 
| chairman of the board of directors, presided. 

The Law CierKx (Mr. Wake), after reading the notice of the meeting, 
| read the report of the directors, which, after reciting the appointments made 
| by the town council in exercise of the authority vested in them by the com- 
|/pany’s act, proceeded as follows :— ‘‘The accounts show a profit of £7915. 
Be Oha., including the sum of £544. 8s. 6d. gained on the sale by auction of 
‘such of the class D and E shares as were not taken up by the parties entitled 

thereto. Your board recommend the payment of a dividend, after the rate of 
| 93 per cent. per annum on the class A and B shares; and after the rate of 
7 2-5ths per cent. per annum on the class C shares; and 7 2-dths per cent. 
per annum on the first call made on the class D and E. shares. After paying 
| this dividend there will remain a balance of £19, 2s. 8jd. to carry over to the 
| credit of the half year now current. Dr. Bingley, has made a report to the 
| corporation, embracing the result of a number of experiments and tests, and 
it will be satisfactory to you to know that he has found the gas supplied by 
| the company to be pure and of greater illuminating power than is required 
| by the act. The Consumers’ Company have recently furnished their accounts, 
but your board regret that they were not received in sufficient time ‘to 
| enable your directors here to report upon them.” 
| The CHAIRMAN said that the accounts were now produced. They had 
been examined and allowed in accordance with the act, and Mr. Phineas 
| Beaumont, the auditor, was prepared to answer any questions respecting 
them, The chairman proceeded to say, that in moving the first resolution 
he had to call attention to an alteration which had been made in the report. 
The paragraph which related to the scale of dividend had been altered, as 
they would perceive. After the report was printed and circulated, the atten- 
tion of ies haaed was called to the scheme of dividend, and a case was sent 
up to Mr. Buller, the barrister, for his opinion. The opinion, which the 
chairman read to the meeting, was substantially as follows :—That, if the 
| profits would not suffice to pay 20s. in the pound, taking the maximum rate 
of dividend on every class of shares, there must be a proportionate abate- 
ment of,the dividend on every class of shares.’” (Hear, hear.) In pursuance 
of that opinion, a paragraph in the report had been altered, as they would 
| have perceived. The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the 
| report, which was seconded by Mr. Sorby. 

Mr. JouNn Hoxsson asked whether the directors were unanimous in recom- 
mending that the £544, 8s, 6d. realised by the sale of new shares should be 
added to revenue? 

The CHAIRMAN replied in the negative. 

Mr. Hoxson said he came to the meeting fully prepared to support all the 
| resolutions emanating from the board; but his course would be different if 
| there was to be a difference of 20 per cent. between the dividends on the old 
| and the new shares. Assuredly the general opinion had been that all classes 
| of shares were to be on an equality up to 8 per cent. (Hear, hear.) The re- 
| port which had been issued proved that the directors themselves thought so. 
| (Hear, hear.] On that supposition he bought 227 of the class D shares that 
| were sold by auction. He was in the same boat as the shareholders of the 

Consumers’ Company, and he must say that this new light was a most serious 
| affair to them, if they were always to have 20 per cent. less profit than the 
' old shareholders. p 
| Mr. Waxe: You have expressed the view that was taken by everybody 
' up to the time that the act was passed. (Hear, hear. 
| Mr. Hoxson said, that being the case, the directors ought to apply for an 
| act of Parliament to correct the mistake in the last act which had caused this 
| anomaly. Mr. Hobson proceeded to argue that the proceeds of the sale of 

new shares were, in fact, derived from the sale of a pertion of capital; that 
it could not be regarded as revenue; and that it ought, therefore, to be 
| transferred to the capital account before they proceeded to the question of 
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drawal of that item from revenue would deprive the old shareholders of the 
advantage which they were obtaining over the holders of new shares. } 

Mr. Epw. Smira DunuIxt seconded the amendment, which after some | 
discussion was put to the vote and negatived. 

Mr. Atcock then said he would move his amendment—“ That the direc- | 
tors’ report be deferred for one month, to enable the class C shareholders to 
take counsel’s opinion on the question of dividend.” After conferring with || 
some of his friends, he abandoned that form of amendment, and moved that 
the report which had been circulated amongst the shareholders by the direc. | 
tors (not the report now presented) be approved and adopted. | 

The CuarrMaN said that, in the opinion of the law-clerk, he could not put 
that amendment as it stood. | 

Mr. WAKE explained that Mr. Buller had advised that whatever might 
have been the intention of the directors when Parliament required the inser- | 
tion of sec. 42, or whatever might have been the understanding as to the | 
operation of that section, the company were bound by the act; that the) 
sbareholders could not declare a dividend except by op apa the profits 
as required by the act; and that if a resolution should be submitted for a! 
division of profits in any other manner, the directors should require the 
chairman of the meeting to decline to put the resolution, on the ground of 
its being illegal. Mr. Wake added, that if they adopted the recommendation 
of dividend in any other form than that which was recommended in the 
amended report, it would be contrary to the act of Parliament. 

Mr. Atcock said he was willing to strike out the word ‘ adopted,” and 
say ‘‘ approved.” 

The CHAIRMAN did not see any good in approving it. 

Mr. InonswwE: You will see it. Mr. Alcock said that the class A share-| 
holders had been well represented by the law clerk, who was a cunning, 
clever lawyer, and had done his duty. I thought this a matter of personal 
honour and character. I will not believe, till I hear the law clerk avow it, | 
that he was a party to this amended report. I will not believe that Mr. | 
Unwin was a party to it, nor that you (the chairman) were, till you openly | 
avow it. This (the original) report was agreed to by the directors, and | 
circulated amongst the shareholders, and I have no doubt that all of you| 
thought that it expressed the real intention of the act of Parliament. You | 
(the chairman) were present before the House of Commons’ committee when | 
the matter was discussed. You know that it was as clear as day that up to| 
8 per cent. the company were to divide equally, and that class A were to| 
take any surplus that might arise till they reach 10 per cent. 

The CHarrMAN: I admit it all. 

Mr. InonstweE: I certainly never heard of such a thing as this. It isa 
point which will form an historical event—(laughter)—that a number of 
gentlemen, men of capital, men of business, with a law clerk of undoubted 
talent, have been induced, in consequence of an anonymous letter in a 
newspaper, to submit a case to counsel, to ask him what they all knew, but 
to ask him if ible to turn the point as it appears counsel has turned it. 
It’s a matter that will not bear discussion. 1t’s gross, and whoever is a 
party to it is no gentleman. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Epwin Unwin said he had considered the matter in every way, 
and he should advise them to pass a resolution to divide 9} and 7 4/10ths re- 
spectively, with this assurance that everything should be made right if the 
directors found that they could justly do it. (Hear, hear.) Supposing they 
were to-day to declare a dividend of 9 per cent. on the A and B shares, and | 
= | shareholder were to say, “I insist that counsel's opinion is right, and | 
I'll make you pay me 9} per cent.,’’ what a fix they would have placed the | 
directors in. In what they were now doing they were acting on counsel’s | 
opinion. He wished they had never had it. (Hear, hear.) For his part, | 
he would rather have let this meeting move that counsel’s opinion taken, | 
if they had thought proper; but, having got it, he thought the directors | 
were bound to act on it. He was sure they would all be glad to throw it | 
over if they could. (Applause.) | 

The CHAIRMAN said he took upon himself the entire responsibility of | 
obtaining counsel’s opinion; and he was not ashamed of the act. He would | 
freely admit that his belief was that they were to have equal dividends up | 
to 8 and 10 per cent. respectively; but when he saw the letter in the news-| 
Ropers it did alter his opinion of the construction of the act of Parliament. 

hether or not the act was what was intended, it was not for him to say;_| 
but holding a responsible office in the company, he felt that their proper) 
course was to act in accordance with the act of Parliament, whatever it. 
might be; and hence he took upon himself the sole responsibility of applying | 
for Mr. Buller’s opinion. It did not come down till last Monda: tle was | 
not in the way, and did not know of it till Tuesday. They could not have 
a meeting ti Wednesday night, and at that meeting Mr. Mycock was not | 
a. All the other directors were present; and it was the opinion of the | 

ard that, having got the opinion of counsel, they must act according to. 
Mr. Buller’s advice. | 

Mr. Inons1bg, after remarking that that was a lawyer’s opinion, said that | 
the mover of the amendment had consulted him, and, after the speech of Mr. | 
Unwin, his mind was made up. In a matter so grave as this the decision of | 
the whole board ought to have been obtained, and the class C shareholders | 
should have been consulted. Mr. Unwin had said, that if they adopted the 
printed report instead of the written one, any one shareholder could take law | 

roceedings about it. There was a hidden meaning in that remark, which | 
induced him (Mr. Ironside) to think that it would be far better to leave the 
matter in the hands of the directors, All the responsibility would then rest. 
upon them. He would consent, with Mr. Alcock, to withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Aucock said he would withdraw it oy because it might put some: 
one to inconvenience about the dividend. He would withdraw the matter 
until some further mode could be adopted fairly testing the construction of 
the act. (Hear, hear.) 

The amendment having been withdrawn, the chairman put the original 
motion for the adoption of the report, and it was carried with only one dis- 
sentient. Another resolution was then adopted, declaring the dividends pro- 
posed in the amended report. 

Mr. [ronstvE: Do you mean to pay that dividend to the class C ehare- 
holders ? 

The CHatrMAN: Yes, certainly. 

Mr. InonsmpE: Would it not be better for it to be retained towards the | 
debts that the class C shareholders owe? (Laughter.) 

The CHarrMAN: We cannot. Weare bound to pay it. 

A vote of thanks was given to the chairman for presiding, and the meet- 
ing broke up. 


REPORT TO THE COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS OF THE CITY 
OF LONDON UPON STREET SURFACE WATERING. 
Sewers’ Office, Guildhall, February 29, 1856. 
Gentlemen,—The clause by which the Commissioners of Sewers of the 
City of London are empowered to water the surfaces of streets is c. 147 of 
the City of London Sewers’ Act, 1848 ; this clause, for the convenience of 
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| dividend. He moved an amendment to that effect, explaining that the with- 
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| reference, when considering the subject of street watering, I have appended, 
| gs well as clauses 55 and 56 of the City of London Sewers’ Act, which refer 
\to the powers of the commission to contract with water companies for the 
' supply of water required for public purposes. RES 

| A perusal of these various clauses will show that street watering is per- 
missive, but not compulsory; and the inquiry you now have before you, 
and in furtherance of which I am directed to report to you information, is 
‘whether or not it is expedient for the commission to undertake, on behalf 
of the citizens of London, the watering of any portion, or the whole, or what 

rtion, of the thoroughfares within their jurisdiction. 

| The question may probably arise as to whether, by other means than 
| watering, the dust may not be so far prevented as to obviate the necessity 
for incurring that expense: it may be well, therefore, in the first place, to 
inquire somewhat into the causes and nature of the dust of the roads and 
streets of the Metropolis, and the reasons given for preventing or laying this 
dust by watering the surfaces. f : 

The grounds popularly alleged in favour of watering the surfaces of 
streets, during the spring, summer, and autumn periods of the year, are the 
prevention of dust andthe cooling of the atmosphere. Now the actual 
value of this process, whatever that may be, varies according to the nature 
of the surface watered, and the condition in which that surface is main- 
tained, both as regards repair and cleanliness, and also according to the 
judiciousness with which the a — of the water is made. 

The two ordinary surfaces of London carriage-ways are either formed of 
macadamised road or granite pavement, and the necessity for watering 
these two species of surfaces differs considerably. 
| On macadamised roads the action of the wheels and traffic, after con- 
tinued dryness of the atmosphere, or under a high temperature, rapidly 

ulverises the brittle materials of which the roads are composed; and the 
finely comminuted particles are raised by the traffic, or whirled in clouds 
by the slightest wind, constituting an aggravated public nuisance to those 

assing along the thoroughfares, and to the dwellers in the adjacent houses. 
en the dry weather continues long, and the traffic is considerable, the 
dust itself increases the‘draught of the carriages; and if, to remedy this, 
scraping is had recourse to, the road is still further injured by the per- 
formance of that operation, as it is then in the worst condition to bear it, 
and it removes a quantity of valuable material from it. Now, judicious 
watering of macadamised roads preserves their surface, prevents both the 
formation of dust or its rising when made, and maintains the crust in the 
best condition for the transit of vehicles; it is, therefore, where there is 
much traffice, not only a public convenience, but almost a public necessity, 
and may, indeed, to a certain extent, be regarded as an economy. 
| Isay judicious watering—for, if the road be out of repair, or be not pro- 
perly cleansed, or it be watered too freely or too little, not only is much of 
the advantage lost, but, in some cases, it substitutes another nuisance for 
the dust, by causing pools of water and mud, as well as frequently causing 
injury to the road itself. 
| With regard to granite pavements the case is very different—their surface 
is in no way injured by dry weather; on the contrary, the wear upon the 
pavings is less when dry than when wet; the draught is diminished rather 
| than increased by the dryness, and the sole necessity for watering, if that 
necessity exists, is the laying of the dust, and the cooling of the immediate 
atmosphere. 
+ With regard also to the constituents of the street dust, it differs in its 
|nature upon the two descriptions of surfaces materially; that upon the 
'macadamised roads is principally of finely comminuted granite, or, where 
| gravel is used for making the road, of pulverised gravel, mixed with a small 
proportion of horse droppings; that upon granite pavings is almost entirely 
+ composed of horse-droppings and the dust of the traffic—the amount pro- 
, duced by the abrasion of the granite surface being small in comparison 
with the mass; but the proportions of other constituents relatively to that 
| formed from the components of the road or pavement itself, will of course 
| vary according to the extent and nature of the traffic. 
| he correctness of this conclusion, and the small proportion which the 
granite worn off the surface of the pavements can bear to the street dust 
: generally, will, I think be shown, by the following statement:— 
| The pavement formed of 8-inch Aberdeen granite cubes, which was re- 
| moved from London Bridge in 1851, had been then down nine years. From 
| careful examination made at that date, I considered the average loss of 
| granite over the whole surface to be equal to two inches in the depth of the 
| stones; the area was 3950 square yards, and the total cubical loss of granite 
was therefore about 219°44 yards (this is assuming the surface to be a com- 
pact mass of granite, which is not strictly correct, there being a very consi- 
| derable quantity of joint; but it will be seen to be sufficiently near for the 
purpose of illustration). Now, assuming the granite to have been reduced 
| toafine powder, it might be taken perhaps to have increased in bulk one-half, 
, and the 219°44 cubic yards would become 329°16 cubic yards; andif5 per cent. 
| be added to this (in my opinion a liberal addition, considering the small 
‘amount of new stone put in during the existence of that paving): for the 
| loss upon the stones taken away from time to time, the total quantity worn 
| off the surface and reduced to powder, and carried away, mixed with the 
| street dust and mud, would only have amounted to 345°62 cubic yards. 
| Now, the rate of wear of London Bridge paving is tolerably uniform; and 
| if this loss of 344.62 cubic yards is spread over the period of the duration of 
| the paving, namely, nine years, it will give but 0°105, or about one-tenth 
part of a yard per diem; whilst the quantity of dust which in dry calm 
| weather is removed daily from London Bridge is about 3 or 34 cubic yards. 
| This pavement is subjected to more severe wear than any other in the 
| metropolis—perhaps I may say in the world; and there is, therefore, more 
| worn off its surface than off those of most other streets; and the small pro- 
portion which granite dust bears to the other constituents of street dust 
and mud collected from the surface of streets paved with granite, will there- 
fore, I think, be admitted. It must be borne in mind also, that London 
Bridge being a mere line of transit, with no houses upon it, there is nothing 
added to the dirt from the sweepings of shops, the waste of straw and ma- 
terial caused by unloading and packing of goods, &c., which makes an ap- 
preciable addition to the surface dust and dirt in streets of large business 
and traffic ; so that, although there may be more horse-droppings, yet the 
| quantity of dust to be collected every morning does not amount to that 
which would have to be collected from an equal area of such streets as Fleet 
Street, Cheapside, and others, but where the contribution of granite dust 
would be less, 
| _ There are, indeed, times when, after reparations, fine gravel is left for some 
time upon the surface of pavings; this would, pro tempore, increase the pro- 
portion of gravel or ganite dust; but such condition is not of frequent occur- 
| Fence, and the dust and mud from the surfaces of strects paved with granite 
| Sets is therefore mainly produced by the droppings of cattle, and the re- 
mainder from the sweepings of shops, by the small quantity of granite worn 
of the paving-stones, and by the genera! waste and wear incidental toa large 








traffic, to which every pedestrian and every vehicle as it passes along adds 
its quota* 

1 aeed not further pursue comparison between the description of the dust 
of roads and pavements, but will proceed to consider to what extent dist 
upon pavements can be prevented without watering, or by watering; and 
the following remarks, it must be distinctly understood, refer to surfaces 
formed of granite blocks, and not to macadamised roads :— 

Whatever may be the nuisance and injury resulting to the inhabitants from 
the dust (upon which point I abstain here from giving opinion), it would, 
in a degree, depend upon the quantity, which would also in a degree depend 
upon the perfection with which the surface cleansing is performed; but, 
however well it might be performed, dust there would be in dry and hot 
weather, from the fresh deposits made every minute upon the public 
thoroughfares, which necessarily accumulate between the hours of cleans- 
ing, commencing as soon as one cleansing has terminated, ually increas- 
ing throughout the day, and being at its extreme point of accumulation at 
the period when the next sweeping takes place; but it is during the hours 
of the greatest traffic that the material from which dust is principally pro- 
duced is deposited, and it is then also most rapidly pulverised, and, under 
favourable atmospheric conditions, converted intodust. The best sweeping 
that can be given cannot prevent this, were the streets, as has been sug- 
gested, watered every morning before being swept, or were they actually 
washed every morning, still the day’s produce would, withinsuch thorough- 
fares as those of the City, cause the evil; for even under the street orderly 
system, which claimed the merit of removing the material before it could be 
made into dust, dust in large quantities was found ;t for, practically, the ope- 
ration could not be carried out in its theoretical integrity, although a high 
degree of cleanliness was maintained by it. Dust, indeed, do what one may, 
is found at all times and seasons, and in all situations, whether in town or 
country; it is produced even during — when the atmosphere is laden 
with moisture; it is found upon the decks of ships at sea. 

It has been frequently suggested, that, if it was made a regulation of the 
the scavenging contracts that the surfaces of the principal carriage-ways 
were, when occasion demanded it, well watered previously to their bein, 
swept in the morning, the former day’s deposit might be so closely remov 
as to obviate the necessity for further oie watering during the day, and 
that such regulation might also prevent much of the mud in damp weather. 

There are many days in the year when, either from very small quantities 
of rain having fallen during the day, or from the temperature or hygro- 
metric condition of the atmosphere being favourable to it, that the dust of 
the streets is converted by the traffic, first into a greasy soft mud, and then 
into a mud which may be said closely to resemble a stiff tenacious clay: 
this takes place at all periods of the year, but more frequently, I think, 
during the spring and autumnal quarters. The mud generally is worked 
into this state of tenacity towards the evening or night, and in the morning 
it so firmly adheres to the surface of the stones and joints, that it is prac- 
tically impossible to remove much of it either by scraping or sweeping, and 
consequently a very large proportion of the previous day's accumulation is 
left upon the streets. If, when this condition occurs, the traffic passes over 
it after the sweeping has taken place on a hot, dry day, it is converted into 
dust; or if the street is watered, and the daily traffic rolls over it, this 
tenacious and dry material is at once converted into mud in its worst form, 
and causes great public inconvenience. The same result ensues later in 
the year, when surface watering has ceased, upon the occasions of slight 
rain falling after one or two days of dry or tolerably dry weather, or after 
frost; but the inconvenience of muddy streets is not so much felt in winter 
as in summer. 

Now, if, when the surfaces of the carriage-ways were in this condition, 
they were well watered before the morning are took place, the 
scavengers would certainly be enabled to sweep up and remove more closely 
the previous day's deposit, and the pavements would be left comparatively 
clean, and generally they would rapidly dry; but it is open to question how 
tar this would in dry, hot weather obviate the necessity for watering after- 
wards, for although there certainly would be less dust, yet, as I have shown, 
much of the dust is the result of the day’s produce; and, in my opinion, the 
necessity for watering would not be obviated if that necessity now exists, 
and therefore it would be but an additional watering that would have to 
be paid for. Nor would that be all, for, as it would be the duty of the 
scavenger to follow the watering with due speed, and remove the mud so 


formed, Lg eyes he would be ae up the water which has just been |' 


laid, and the cartage would be inc: greatly; and eis a serious 
item in scavenging: thus the expense both of additional watering and in- 
creased cartage would be incurred. 

The same yemarks would apply to the use of water to aid in removing 
the tenacious mud formed during the winter, as well as at other periods of 
the year. It certainly might, when used with judgment, be the means of 
effecting considerable additional surface cleanliness; but such a regulation 
would only give this increased cleanliness at a considerably increased cost 
to the citizens: and the point to determine would remain, as to what extent 
the additional benefit, if any, would justify the augmented expenditure. 

To carry such regulations properly into effect, a staff of carts, horses, and 
men should be ready at all periods of the year; for, as it is impossible to 
tell one day what might be required the next morning, so, to be of real use, 


an organisation should always exist capable of action at one or two hours’ |’ 


notice: and it will be at once seen how expensive this necessarily would 
be: it is to me more than probable that it would entail an annual expendi- 
ture of £650 or £700 for the main lines of streets only. The experiment 


may be worth a trial, but I cannot hold out hopes that it would render the |! 


streets in such a condition as to make the citizens content without surface 
watering; and I foresee the greatest difficulty in getting contractors to per- 
form the work conscientiously. 

It has also been suggested that during such dry weather, as when the 








* When, in 1851, I had the traffic of some of the principal streets of the City taken, |! 


I found the number of vehicles which passed between the hours of 8 a.m. and 8 p.m. 
over the paving of — 


London Bridge was. . . »« + 2 «© « ° 8 13,099 
yi ae ° 10,274 
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Some idea of the quantity and proportions of the dust produced may be gathered 
from this.—W. H. 

+ ‘* With regard to the abatement of the dust, I am inclined to believe, from all I 
have heard, that the constant sweeping which has taken place during the recent dry 
weather has caused more dust and annoyance than would have been experienced 
under the system of sweeping over the whole surface daily. I have, indeed, noticed 
the large amount of dust in motion generally during the last two months, and have 
heard that numerous complaints have been made about it. Now the entire absence 
of dust and its attendant inconvenience was one of the advantages which were to have 
been derived from the adoption of the system, and I think that in this particular it 
has certainly failed.”—Page 12, ‘‘ Supplemental Report upon Street Orde: ly System,” 
by Wm. Haywood. May, 1852. 
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eregaee of the nope offers on ——— ——— scavenging, a 
watering might advantageo given to the streets before sweep- 
ing up the dust, in order to sat tiie arnet Gust ily raised by the 
Operation of sweeping. This it would certainly do ifapplied with the greatest 
care; but any less than the preper quantity would leave the evil only par- 
tially abated, and the least quantity in excess: would cause the dust to 
adhere to the surface of the pavement, which would be left less clean than 
it:otherwise would be; and in a condition to cause mud or dust (as the case 
pages be) more readily during the remaining portion of the day. _ 
the three suggestions together, it results in this, that if water 
was before sweeping-on some days, to aid in the removal of the dry 
jous material, on others that ofthe clayey mud, and on others to pre- 
vent the dust’ caused sweeping, it would: practically be watering once 
before the scavenging commenced throughout almost the whole year; 
and the expense of this might probably amount to £1000 per annum for the 
main streets. It would give: inc d_ cleanli and increased con- 
venience, but. it’ would not, I think, obviate the necessity for surface 


watering 

It has been urged, that: if street unainn Se its advantages, it also has 
its disadvantages. One objection frequently held against it is, that it creates 
mud in the dry weather when there otherwise would be none, and makes 
the pavings slippery when they otherwise would not be so. 

As to its frequently being the cause of mud, such undoubtedly is the case ; 
nor do I see that it can be prevented when when watering takes place upon 
granite pavements; for were the whole of the previous day’s dirt removed 
each morning, still there would be, by about the middle of each day, sufli- 
Cient dust to be converted inte mud by the water, and the slightest hole or 
inequality in a hard, impermeable surface (and many such holes are un- 
avoidable where pavings are:subject to a vast traffic) holds the water. It 
might be considered that this evil would be mitigated, if not avoided alto- 
gether, by throwing on less water at a time ; but, unless sufficient water is 
cast to maintain the surface moist between the periods of watering, the ob- 
ject is not attained, and the absorption by the surface is so slight, that if 
merely sprinkled, it would be frequently dry in an hour afterwards ; and 
the cleaner the surface the more rapidly it would become dry. The men 
employed are, indeed, frequently admonished not to put too little water on 
the surfaces, which instinctively appears to be their aim, so as to get 
through their daily labour as rapidly as possible. It is true that the streets 
might be watered more frequently during the day, and have less water 
thrown on each time ; but this would increase the cost considerably, and 
water carts are very inconvenient in streets of large traffic. It must, how- 
ever, be admitted that something might be done by a more judicious appli- 
cation ; but to water judiciously requires far greater discrimination on the 
part of those employed for performing the operation, than can, I fear, be ex- 
|| pected of them ; for the quantity that can with advantage be put on varies 
nearly in every street, and on every day in the season, indeed, varies con- 
siderably at different hours of the same day ; for it would depend upon the 
condition of ir of surface, the state of cleanliness, the temperature, and 
the hygrometric condition of the atmosphere ; aud nice judgment upon 
these points it would be difficult to obtain. 

I do not consider that in the summer months the pavings generally are 
made seriously slippery by the application of water, but on wood paving it 
is. certainly more objectionable ont upon granite ; the degree of slipperi- 
negs depends, however, entirely w the of cleanliness. Were the 
ary a perfectly clean, they would be less slippery when moist than when 








, and under the action of a high and dry temperature. 

curring to the question of dispensing with surface watering by prevent- 
ing dust by other means, it rs, then, to me, that nothing that your 
honourable court will be likely to do with regard to surface cleansing will 
so far remove the deposits from the principal thoroughfares as to prevent 
the formation of large quantities of dust during the dryer season of the 

, or to such a degree as to obviate the necessity for watering, if the ex- 
isting condition of cleanliness in which the streets are maintained under 
your scavenging regulations does not already do so ; and the question comes 
as to whether it is now actually needful or not. 

As to this necessity, there will probably be found a large variety of opin- 
ion ; but I think that the inhabitants may themselves be perhaps accounted 
the best judges, and their opinions practically tested en gathered by 
ascertaining those streets which for some years past they have had watered 
by voluntary contributions among themselves. This information which I 
submit is but an approximation, although I believe a close one, for there is 
much difficulty in arriving at it exactly ; the area watered, indeed, varies, as 
in some years streets are watered which are not so in other years, and very 
ane mee ly portions of a street are left unwatered when the general area is 
watered. 

I append a list of the streets which have usually been watered during the 
| last few years, and also one showing the streets watered during the season 
of 1855. I submit, also, a plan showing the streets which have been usually 
watered during different years, by which their relation to the rest of the 
City may be better seen. 

Inspection of the first list and of the plan will show that nearly the 
whole of the principal thoroughfares in the City of London have been 
watered, and there must, therefore, be considerable unanimity of opinion 
upon the subject of the necessity of the tice ; and I believe it cannot be 
doubted, that even in streets such as of the City of London, for in- 
suring the cleanliness of which great pains are taken, and large sums an- 
nually ees that with such traffic during the er months of the 
year, the laying of the dust is decidedly a benefit, and the coolness pro- 
duced in the temperature, it must be equally admitted, is a positive luxury, 
whatever may be the opinion upon the effect in a sanitary point of view. 

Some of these streets are watered but once daily, but they are mostly 
watered twice a day from Lady-day to Michaelmas-day, Sundays excepted. 
The first watering usually commences in the morning about 6 a.M., the 
whole of the main streets are completed by 9 a.m., and the back streets by 
10.30 a.m. ; the second watering begins about 11.30. a.m., and is entirely 
completed by 5 p.m. 

This class of work within the City appears hitherto to have been in the 
hands of about ten different contractors, who, before the season commences, 
call upon the inhabitants, and obtain, when willing, their signatures, and a 
promise to pay in certain definite contributions towards the watering for the 
season. The amounts of these contributions vary considerably, as they are 
fixed separately, and according to the width of street, the number of 
times the street is watered daily, and the frontage of the premises; and in 
many cases, I have reason to believe, in relation to the ability or willingness 
of the contributors to pay. 

The expenses actually incurred by the citizens I have no means of 
arriving at, but I have ascertained that the amount paid to the water com- 
panies for supply tor this purpose last veir was 374. 10s. 9d.; and from 











by the citizens dwelling in.the streets watered by voluntary contributions | 
cannot be under £800; and Lconjecture it is nearer to a sum of £900 or 
£1020 per annum. This: includes the cost.of the water of London, Black.! 
— and Southwark Bridges, which are paid for by their respective autho.’ | 
rities. 
Now the total area of the City carriage-ways is about 441,250 square 
yards—this area, including every narrow street, market, court, alley, or 
place paved with carriage-way paving. 
The total area watered: during the season of the year 1855, was about, | 
108,631 square yards, or about 244 per cent. of the whole of the City carriage- 


ways. | 

The length of street watered:during the year 1855 wasabout.7} miles. | 

I have now placed before you such information as I am able to furnish 
respecting the necessity there may exist for street watering, and as to what 
has hitherto been done within the City, and will adda few remarks in rela- 
tion to the question of what portion of the City (if any) surface wateriug 
during the season is principally required. 

In all parts of the metropolis the dust is almost entirely produced in the | 
main streets. This rule applies equally to the City; but the City is in thi 
as in other respects, owing to the extent of business carried on in it, an 
other circumstances, somewhat exceptional, and much dust is formed in | 
what may be termed, when compared with the arterial lines of thorough- | 
fare, minor streets. But it isin the principal streets, nevertheless, that the || 
deposit which is the source of dust is principally made, where the air and 
traffic principally act upon it, and cause it to be raised into the atmosphere | 
as dust, and where therefore the inhabitants suffer the most inconvenience | 
from it; and where also the whole of the citizens and the public, in the most | 
extended sense, derive the most benefit from the surface watering. There 
may be dust, it is true, in the secondary streets, and relief from it by water- | 
ing may be found beneficial, and the application of water may be a grateful | 
operation to the inhabitants anda few others; but neither the sun, the wind, | 
or the traffic combine in such localities torender street watering so essential, 
as it is in the long, wide highways of huge traffic of the City; nor have the 
citizens, or the public generally, the interest in having it there laid as they | 
have in such main lines; for wherever may be their dwellings, the main lines | 
of thoroughfare are used by every inhabitant of a town or city daily. 

This is a principle conceded and acted upon in many parts of the metro- 
polis: alarge portion of the main road sleading out of London are watered ont 
of the public rates, the interest and benefit in the operation being assumed 
to be general; the inhabitants of the minor streets themselves paying for | 
the watering of such streets, if they desire it, by voluntary contribution. | 

It may be remarked, that the watering of macadamised roads is an abso- 
lute necessity, which accounts for this being done; this is true, but in some 
parishes having the inajority of the streets with paved surfaces, the same 
rule is acted upon. There are others where the whole of the paved streets, 
lanes, and places are watered, some of them twice, some once daily; others, || 
again, where the main streets are alone watered, and the expenses defrayed | 
by rates levied upon the inhabitants of those streets only. } 

In some of those metropolitan districts where certain streets only are | 
watered, and the expenses paid out of a special rate levied upon the inha- 
bitants of such streets, it is done under powers conferred either by special 
local acts or under clauses 77 and 78 of the 57th Geo. Jil. 

But, dismissing for the moment the question as to the proper mode of | 
raising the funds for the watering of main streets, I again submit that what. t 
ever arguments may be adduced as to the necessity of watering the whole, 
surface of the City carriage-ways, those arguments most strongly will ap | 
ply to the main streets, as in the proper maintenance of the main streets 
every citizen and the public generally havea direct interest. 

Should it therefore be decided by the commission to undertake to water 
the surface of main streets only, the question will arise, what are main |} 
streets ?* This it will be for you to determine; but, as it is my duty to set || 
before you an approximate estimate of the cost of watering, I have taken | 
as the basis of my estimate the whole of those strrets which have been || 
hitherto considered to be of the most importance within the City, and are | 
classed in the scavenging contract to have special attention, and to be swept | 
daily before 9 o’clock a.M., omitting only — and Lower Thames Street, 
and adding to the list Cannon Street West, Threadneedle Street, Eastcheap, | 
and Great and Little Tower Street, and St. Ann’s Lane, and Lothbury, from | 
Coleman Street to Moorgate Street, King Street, Cheapside, and Queen Street. | 

These streets, alphabetically arranged, are as follows :— 


| 
Adelaide Place Eastcheap 
| 








Aldersgate Street Within Farringdon Street 

Aldersgate Street Without Fenchurch Street 

Aldgate Fleet Street 

Aldgate High Street Gracechureh Street 
Bishopsgate Street Within Gresham Street East and West 
Bishopsgate Street Without Holborn 

Budge Row Holborn Hill and Bridge 
Cannon Street King William Street 

Cannon Street West King Street, Cheapside 


Cheapside Leadenhall Street 
Coleman Street Lombard Street 
London Brid 


Cornhill 
Earl Street 


* It is difficult to make any strict classification of streets, or to subdivide them 
under the heads of first or second class, as they so gradually increase in extent of 
traffic and wear from those in which but few vehicles and pedestrians pass daily, up 
to those which have a continuous and vast stream of traffic; it is impossible to draw 
any line which is not an arbitrary one. In December, 1848, my sub-division into 
classes was as follows :— 





Lothbury (Western portion) 





Main lines, or lst class streets, about . 7 Miles. 

Collateral, or 2ndclassstreets . . . . .... 2 y 

Third class, including courtsandalleys . . . . . 21 4, 
Total, about, . 30 


I at the same time estimated the md of the various descriptions of pavement 
then lying in the streets, courts, and alleys of the City, which were as follow :— 
Carriage-way pavements of pebbles or boulders, about . 1 Mile. 
Carriage-way pavements of granite stones, 6 inches, 5 
inches, and 4 inches in width (nearly the whole being 


6 inches in width) ‘ tena 
Ditto ditto granite 3inches wide 3 te 
Various kinds of wood pavement... .... oe 
Macadamised road in Finsbury Circus. . . .. ., 9 
Courts, alleys, &c., paved with flag-stones . . . . 164 ,, 


Pe 
Since 1848 the relative lengths of the various streets have been altered by the 
formation of Cannon Street and other streets, &c., &«. 
The relative proportions of the various descriptions of carriage-ways have also al- 


tered materially—the flagged way and macadamised road alone remaining nearly the 
same. W Haywoop. 

















such other information ag I possess, I think the sum that is annually raise 
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Ludgate Hill | St. Paul's Churchyard (North ‘and 
Ludgate Street | East sides 
Mansion-house Street n Street 
Moorgate Street | Skinner Street 

New Bri Street | Tower Street, Little 
New t Tower Street, Great 
Old Bailey The Minories 
Poultry The Pavement 
Princes Street Threadneedle Street 
St. Anne's Lane Watling Street 

St. Martin’s-le-Grand Wood Street. 


The area of these carriage-ways is about 159,000 square yards, or about 
86 per cent. of the whole of the City carriage-ways—their united length 
about 84 miles. : . 

The watering of these twice daily, from the 25th of March to the 29th of 
September, would cost, I estimate, about £1100 annum ; this includes 
| watering them once on the Sunday mornings, which appears to me to be as 
| essential as upon other days, and on some occasions particularly so, as the 
| streets are not swept upon those mornings. ; 

To water the whole of the remaining area of carriage-ways of the City 
once a day would probably cost about £1180 per annum 

In none of the minor streets, if it be needful to have them watered at all, 
can it be so essential to water twice a.day as in the streets which are wider, 
‘straighter, and of greater traffic; for, as I have shown, there is not so much 
' dust made in them; and from the extreme narrowness of the majority of the 
\secondary streets of the City, the currents of air are more obstructed, the 








| quarter either arrange as heretofore with the different persons who have 


‘direct evaporating influence of the sun is not obtained for more than a 
| short period daily, and water, from these conjoined circumstances, lies 
| much longer upon them than upon wider streets; mud and dust in these 
|| streets is also carried into them from the main streets, and the means which 
| are adapted for cleanliness and laying the dust in the main streets aid in 
preventing mud and dust in the collateral thoroughfares. Watering once a 
|| day would, I should think, be found sufficient, but the operation in a great 
\ number of them would become comparatively expensive, owing to the ob- 
| stacles continually arising in the carriage-ways to the progress of vehicles; 
|| some of them, also, would require carts of special construction, as the foot- 
|) ways would have to be avoided, which, by the ordinary water-carts in use, 
|! could not be done. . 
| Should the commission decide to undertake the surface watering, the 
|| best mode of proceeding would, it appears to me, be to have a specification 
| drawn, and have the work advertised and tendered for in the usual manner, 
| attaching, however, the work to the district scavenging; as the scavenging 
|| contractors, if they think proper so to do, can undoubtedly perform this 
| work more economically than others; for on the very days when waterin 
| is most required, the cartage and labour of sweeping is not so heavy; an 
| on the contrary, on rainy days, or when the streets are muddy, the staff for 
|| watering is unemployed for that purpose, and the satisfactory and econo- 
| mical arrangements that can be made by contractors is obvious: the sums 
' tendered for watering might be kept separately from those for the scaveng- 
| ing and —- ; 
|| Insome of the metropolitan districts the watering is let to contractors, 
| who themselves make arrangements for the water supply, find carts and 
| men, and, in brief, do everything; in others, the boards arrange as to the 
| supply of water, but do nothing more. In one parish, I am informed, the 
board finds the carts and the water, the contractors finding horses and men. 
The simpler, and therefore better, form, as it at present appears to me, 
would be to let the whole work to the contractors, requiring them to find 
both water, water-carts, and labour of every description. 
It is, however, necessary for the water supply that certain hydrants or 
water-posts should be erected along the public way: some of these already 
exist within the City, but they belong either to the various parishes or to 
the contractors who have hitherto performed the surface watering. It 
| appears to me that a sufficient quantity of hydrants should be placed by, 

aud remain always the property of, the commission. When once placed, it 
, would be for good: the repairs upon them would be trifling, and for the 
| condition of repair the contractors should be answerable. 

The City scavenging contracts are let from the 25th June in each year, 

, until that date in the next year; and the citizens might for the ensuing 





undertaken the surface watering, until the date when it would be under- 


|' taken by the commission, or the commissioners might themselves enter 


| into a special contract with some one until the date for the general letting; 
|, but the former appears to me the preferable course. 


In some of the metropolis watering is only performed from the 25th 
March to’the 29th September in each year, a period of six months, which 
has hitherto been the custom within the City; in other districts it is begun 
earlier, and ends later in the year; and the latter arrangement seems to me 
the most reasonable. For the p of cooling the atmosphere, or as a 
matter of luxury, it may be sufficient to water during the warmer six 
months; but, for the p of laying the dust, it is required over a greater 
range of time. During the months of March and October there are many 
dry days, and it appears to me that the a be perfermed, when 
required, with advantage between the Ist of and the 80th of Octo- 
_ but the longer the period of watering, of course the greater would be 

e expense. 

I have the honour to remain, gentleman, your most obedt. servant, 
Witut1am Haywoop, Engineer and Surveyor. 





Carcurra.—The Indian climate has made sad havoc with the staff of 
officers and men sent out by the Oriental Gas Company for the erection 
of the gas-works in Calcutta. The death of Mr. Danré, the engineer-in- 
chief, was mentioned in a recent number, and intelligence has sines been 
received of the death of the two retort-setters; in addition to which loss, 
Mr. Patrick Cowan, the assistant engineer, has been compelled to abandon 
his post, in consequence of the failure of -his health, and he has just re- 
turned by the Peninsular and Oriental steamship Ava. 

Expiosion aT THE CommerciaL Gas-Works.— Considerable alarm 
was caused in the vicinity of the Commercial Gas- Works, Stepney, on 
the 17th inst., by an explosion, of which an exaggerrated account has 
appeared in several of the daily papers. It occurred through the neglect 
of the men employed in discharging an oxide of iron purifier, one of them 
having lighted a gas-burner contiguous thereto, to ascertain whether the 
bottom of the purifier was clean. Whilst so engaged, the purifier ad- 
joining to the discharged one commenced “ blowing,” and the foreman | 
pulled out the plugs to ease the seal-cup whilst they refilled it with) 
water, having coare neglected to extinquish the burner he had 
just previously lighted. The suspended cover of the open purifier hung 
partially over the blowing one, and collected under it an explosive mix- 
ture of gas and air, which, communicating with the burning light, the) 
whole mass went off with a terrific force. Five men, who were in the) 
open purifier, were more or less burnt, and taken to the London Hospital, | 
from which three of them were discharged on the 22nd, and the other 
two a few days aftewards, | 

Buenos Ayres Gas-Worxs.—The following statement of the progress 
of Messrs. Bellhouse’s contract for the gas-works at Buenos A is | 
taken from El Orden (Government paper) of March 2, 1856, the day be- 
fore the English mail left the city :— “The gas company displays a re- 
markable activity. Already the mains are laid in a great number of, 
streets, and in many others the trenches are ready for the pipes, which are 
laid along the sides of the footpath. The length of the different-sized | 
mains already laid in the streets is as follows :— 





See FOUN SE ow Siesesscasees debts 12-inch pipes. 

1450 ~ Wapeancbons -. 9inchand 6 ,, ,, 

ME | de 4 sasunedusaudbasaunioea igge rag 

SO 08, Aull ahd Bes Se | 


’ 
Amounting to 6200 yards lineal. The erection of the retort-house, coal 
stores, purifying-house, &c., is completed, except the iron roofs, which are 
now being proceeded with. One of the two large gasholder tanks is en- | 
tirely finished ; the other will be completed in a few days. The retorts | 
If 


| are upon the ground, and the furnaces are in a state of forwardness. 


a jetty had existed at this port at which the lighters could discharge cargo 
on terra firma at once, instead of by means of carts, the works would 
have been in a more forward condition. Since December last, about 2000 
tons of materials have arrived from England in ten vessels ; and the delay 
in discharge of their cargoes is very considerable and troublesome. The 
gas company have contracted to supply the apparatus and gas for lighting 
the vast new theatre, now in course of construction, by means of 1200 
burners.” Mr. W. Bragge, C.E., is the engineer for the company, and 
Messrs. E. T. Bellhouse and Co., of Manchester, are the contractors for 
the entire works. 














| TO GAS COMPANIES. 


T° be Sold, Four Dry Lime Purifiers, 












m each 13 ft. 2in. long, by 4 ft. 2in. wide, insi*e, pe 
divided into Three Compartments, with Three Tiers of | of a 
Ao in each, These have only been in use since GA <3 

| , and are removed to make room for larger ones.— 
| 5 JOSEPH B 


| For particulars apply to the MANAGER, Gas Works, 
CARLISLE. 

| March 12, 1856, 

/———— 

| 


TO GAS COMPANIES, FITTERS, AND 
| IRON MONGERS. 


G 
LOYD and SUMMERFIELD, 





| 
} 
| 
| 


Experimental and Station 


M UT FLINT GLASS Jet | to order on the shortest notice.—Governors, Pressure 
ae See ene “ Registers, Gas-cooking Stoves, and every description 


i Moons, Globes, Hemispheres, and Chimueys of every 4 
description; Hall Lamps, Lustres, and Chandeliers of of Gas Apparatus, 


—s« Advertisements. 


By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 


PATENT DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTORER, 

and also Maker of his Improved WATER METERS. 

e No. 28, BAGNIGGE-WELLS-ROAD, CLERKENWELL, 

adjoining the Police Office. —Late of No.1, Coppice-row, 
LONDON. 





PADDON AND FORD, 
PATENT GAS METER & APPARATUS WORKS, | 
GRAY’S-INN-ROAD, LUNDON, 
Manufacturers of Wetand Dry Gas Meters, STATION 
Meters, GovERNORS, EXPERIMENTAL APPARATUS, | 
Gas Stoves, and LANTERNS. | 
Contractors for the erection or alteration of Gas! 
Works; and every description of Apparatus required 
in Gas Works supplied. | 






OULTON, 





PATENT GAS METER MANUFACTORY, ~ 
No. 66, Snow-hill, London, 


YJILLIAM SMITH, by the 


Meters of any size made 





| the most modern patterns. 
| Park Giass WorkKS, BIRMINGHAM. 


RETORT AND BOILER SETTING. 


| FREDERICK SIMMONDS, Sen., 


SHEEN, Gas and Railway 
eae te since ini AE a ¢ Lantern Maker, 904, Holborn Hill, begs to 
inform Managers of Gas-Works, &Xc., that she con- 
tinues to contract and supply Lanterns on reasonable 
terms, and keep them in repair by the year. 


improvements he has made in the Wet Meter, | 
and which he has secured by her Majesty’s Royal | 
Letters Patent, the accuracy of their re; istry is ren-| 
dered certain by the introduction of the adjustin; 
slide and hydraulic, whereby a Perfect Water Level | 
is readily obtained, and the Hydraulic precludes the | 





No. ll, WELLINGTON STREET, OLD Ford Koap, 
| Thirty years RETORT SETTER to some of the leading 
| London and Provincial Gas Companies, to v hom he can 
refer, begs leave to draw attention to his economical 
| mode of Setting Clay or Iron Retorts, &c. 
| _ F. 8. will engage to provide all materials and labour, 
| or labour only, 


f LIGHTING for 1855, is now ready for delivery, 
price L5s., bound in cloth and lettered. Cloth backs 
for binding, 2s. 6d. each. A few copies of Vols. II. 
aud IIL. are also still on sale. 

W. B. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 





on Shortest 





ConTRACTS 


TO GAS COMPANIES, 


J. W. GRAZEBROOK, 

7, OLD BROAD 8 
Having applications for New and Second-hand Gas | or galvanized); and the internal construction is of the | 
Apparatus, would be obliged by those Companies | best metal, which will resist the action of any impurity | 


Se ade o a having Apparatus to dispose of, to send particulars. | in the gas. 
Vo. IV. of the JOURNAL of GAS- And ompanies requiring Apparatus are solicited to = 
apply. 
PIPES, RETORTS, TANKS, GASHOLDERS, &c. 
STOURBRIDGE and NEWCASTLE FIRE GOODS. 


P ty of abstracting water from the meter by in 
creased pressure or otherwise, thus surmounting the| 
~ desideratum of the Wet Meter. In his Patent | 

‘quitable Gas Meter neatness and strength are com-| 
bined, the backs and fronts of the case being stamped | 
by powerful machinery out of thick plate iron (tinned | 


REET, LONDON, 


Old Meters may readily have the adjusting slide and 
hydraulic applied, thereby having accurate measure- 
ment assured. 


Station Meters, Governors, &c.,mad 
Taken, notice. F » &c.,made on the shortest 


Notice 
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| 260 THE JOURNAL OF GAS LIGHTING, [April 29, 1856. 
Share List. 
(Directors and Managers of Gas W orxs are earnestly requested to enable us to rectify the errors and fill up any omissions in the following List. 
The Companies whose names are printed in italic type are incorporated by Act of Parliament. 
gE 25 gel lZee ge 25 5 al geklEEs ze zi aaiaie geilige 
3 oo A : é os ‘ ole oo 
g3\ee g-a|zo<| §¢ [Stee of g-al\so<,| § [ee8lée of g2a|so<| ¢ 
52 ES BsslZes £ EG zie Company. BSslits . SSIES Ccmpany. BSrlees = 
Zs2|<ck <28/052) ©& Bssice * |4f8/Q88) & fesse <S8/Q88] « 
z £s.d)£ 8.4) £8.d) £ £s.d/£8.da) £ 350] £10|Gorleston&South-| £ 8.4) £8.dj} £ 8.4 
240\ 123} Canterbury, 3d iss.)i2 15 © Gosport...... [down| 2 100 2100 
240 | ” 4thiss., 6 50 450} 20/Grantham............,20 00! 7 00) 28 09) 
800) Cardif, seove vee [2D O06} 7100! 34 0 1000} 20/Gravesend ......... 20 00/5 06) 21 09) 
Carmarthen.. 4 Grays Thurrock... 
1050} 10 700 1510 Carshalton . 1000] 10\Great Grimsby...... 9100'8 00 13tol4 
Castle Cary . nt Great Torrington.. | 
249) 5|Castleford............ 500500 5 00 25|Guildford ............ R50 0/4 00 20 09 
300} 5jCastletown (Man) | 2 00 Guisborough ...... | 
Chapel on the a Hadleigh 
Chard.......... |Hailsham 
Chatteris. Hales Owen | 
250} 10 5 00) 10 OOF 255} 10)/Cheadle. 10 00'5 00) 10 0 360| 5)Halesworth 5 00/7100) 5100) 
goo} 5 600 60 100) Chelmsfo 25 0015 00) 40 00 25|Halifaz ..... 25 00/10 00) 48 09) 
| 100} 25 00/5 00 15 00 Halstead 
170} 10 5 00 10 0 Cheltenham£ 8,732 19 00) oe Court . 
350} 10 5 00) 11 0 Chepstow... | } 1000} 10|Harrogate........... 6 50/5 00) 6 50) 
330} 5 3 00) 2}to23f 230] 10)Chesham, ‘10 005 00! 10 00 5 Hertipest £15,137,;5 00/7100) 71296, 
hester... | H Harwich .........4+... 
Ashbourn, Derby . 250) 5 Chester-le-St 5 00:6 00 5 OO} 540} 6}Haslingden, Lansh| 6 00) 7100) 6 00 
292} 5)/Ashburton. 5 00:5 00 Chesterfield£13,123 4 17 6 330) 50|Hastingsand St. L.50 00,7 00) 60 00 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch 240| 25|Chichester. 2. 6 00 30 OO| 560) 5)Havam.............. 
Ashford, Kent .. Chippenham, Haverhill ............ 
1600} 30 Ashton-under-Lyne 30 0010 00 60 0 Chipping Nor o Haworth, Yorks.... 
Atherst 100| 10)Chipping Ongar .. 10 00/2100) 5 00 Hay (Brecon) omits } } 
Axminster............ a = Hayle...........0000-. } 
200} 20|Aylesbury............ 20 00/5 00 21 0 Chowbent (Lanc.) 4 1|Hebden Bridge .. 12 6) 15 0! 
|Aylsham, N a | Christchurch ... .. Helstone ............ | } 
Bacup, Laseaahing | Cirencester .......... 250] 10/Hemel Hempstead|!0 00 4 08) 61009) 
Bakewell ......+...+ Clare (Suffoli)...... 300} 10)Henley-on-Thams./10 0 0) 
200] 10|Baldock...... 0 005 00 10 00 Cleckheaton, York. Hereford £5300 | 4 00 
1000} 10|Banbury. (10 00/5 00 1010 Clitheroe ....... en d 300] 10|Herne Bay 00'6 095) 11 00 
Bangor «,....s000-.0+0- | 750| 4|Cockermouth........)4 00/7 00) 5 0 270} 10|Hexham ... 00'7 00) 12 00! 
500| 5)Barking, Essex....|5 00/5 00) 5 5 Colchester....,....... 400| 25|Heywood ... | 7100 
260| 10|Barnard Castle.....10 00/5100) 1015 Collumpton ......... | Higham Ferrers .... 
Barnsley £6000 7100 Colne, Lancashire 5206, 5 High Wycombe ..|5 00,6 00) 6160 
100} 20)Barnstaple ......... 20 00/5 00; 23 0 Coleford, Gloucest. | Highworth (Wilts) | 
1158} _2|Barton-on-Humber} 2 00/5 00 2 0 300} _5|Coggeshall 3 00f 280! 10)Hinckley ............ 10 005 00) 9 00 
120} 25/Basingstoke ........ 25 00:7 00 35 0 200] 25|Congleton .... | 31 0 Hindley, Lancash. 
2500) 20) Bath .........0+.-000+- 16 00/10 00, 40 to3:2 Conway ...... 200; 20/Hitchen ............ 20 00:5 60) 20 00 
Battle £2000 6 00 Cowbridge 100] 10/Hythe & Sandgate [lo 00/6 00| 11 00 
56} 263/B — 26 100) 5 00) 25 0 Corsham  ....00.0004 Hoddesden } 
Beccles (4 Water) . 800] 25|Coventry....... coil 30 00 Holbeach ... 
300] 30/Bedford 25 00/4 00) 20 0 Cowes....... saaes Holmfirth 3100 
200} 10/Bedworth 10 00/5 00) 11 6 300] 5|Crowland ............ Holyhead | 
Belford oes Crowle (Line coln.) . Holywell (see Brit. | 
Bedale, Yorkshire Croydon ... £20,000 5 00) 95} 25)Honiton *“[Prov.)25 00/4 00) 17 00 
Belper.......0...00.000+ Cranbrook... £1900 5 0@ Horbury....., | 
Beminster............ Crayford & Bexley 6) 500/Horncastle (500 
420) 5 Berkhempstead .. 5 0016 00) 6 0 420} 5j/Crediton............. 5 00/5 00' 60 1200} 24}Horsforth 2100 2100 
700) 10 Berwick-on-Tweed 1000/6 00] 12 0 | mace 128] 20/Horsham 20 00/5 00 
Bewdley.......0++0. SL: niceismsiioincl 10|Houghton- +10 00) 8 00 
280| 10|Bideford . 00/6 00} 1010 estecten. kespnueioasee Howden............... 
Biggleswade ‘ Darlingtong Water Hull, Sees (see § 
170} 10)Bicester............... 10 00/6 00} ll 5 250] 20|Dartford..............,20 00) 7100) 27 00 B. 5 00 
Bilston £ 00:7 00) 610 125] 20|Daventry...... 20 00/6 00) 24 8 Hull, £11 712. ids. | 
Billericay ........00+. Dawley, Salop 210| 10/Hungerford ...... [10 00/5 00) 10 00 
|Bingham ............ 346} 5|Dawlish...... oo 00}s 00 00 Hudderstield ...,.. | 
Bingley ...... £7400 400 Deal Hyde (Cheshire) ... | 
Birkenhead£70,000|35 0 0| 3 00! 35to37% 1200} 1|Deddington .. 1 00 Idle and Eccleshill 
2400| 50|Birm. § Staffordsh.|50 0 0)10 0 0| 95to 96 Delph (Yorkshire) 400, 6))llkeston.......... 6 50/3100) 6 50 
2400} 25|Ditto, new shares../10 00/10 00) 15tol16$ 500} 6|Denbigh 600500 60 ;  [Liminster . od 
| 928] 75|Birmingham......... 7 00/10 0 0|156to 158] 820] 10|Deptfurd .. 110 6 0 | 1 to Ilford ......4... a 
do, 1-10 shares 15 to 16 25 Derby assdeecnexsnsted 0010 00, 50 0 Ilfracombe ......... 
Bishop’s Auckland $0} 20|Dereham (East)....20 00/5 00) 21 0 —e seeseeees 
| 230) 10/Bishop’s Stortford |10 00) 5 00) 10 0 4000} 5|Dewsbury 5 00/7 00) 8126) 2800) 10)4pswich............... 10 00/7 00) 14 00) 
| 3000] 15|Blackburn.........+.. 15 00/10 00} 25 0 Devizes...... 4 | 800| 25) 4sle of "Tianed: coves 20 00'5 00) 20to2l 
| Blandford ..,......... 7000] 5| Devonport .. 15 00/6 00) 710 Kendal £9100 8 150 
| Blyth ..... ea) Dolgelly ...... | 300| 10|Kenilworth..........| 710 0 7100) 
—-~ 280] 25 Dorehester.... 25 00/5 00 30 0 400 reas WAL cae at H ¢ 450) 4 40) 
jognor ... *, 120] 25|Dorking............... 24 00.5 00) 25 0Of 146) 25/Kettering... P 5 00) 25 00) 
3909) 163 ug!” coscsoeee ---/16 100) 9198) 35 0 192] 25 Dougien, Isle of (25 0 0| 8 00| 30 00 Kiddermins. £10000 5 00 
7466) 16 severe] 1 0 0 209| 563] Dover......... [Man|56 10 0) 5 15 0) 71 to72I Kimbolton............ 
Boroughbridge..... 25| 60/Downbam 60 00/7100 Kingsbridge... aapeuiand 
160} 50) Boston ......0000+ 22150 0 0 10 00) 75 0 i King’s Langley .. 
200} 10 er dees E of : 5 00) 10 0 Kingston-on-Thms 
160} 10|Brackley . 10 00; ||  — F 600; 20) Dudley ...... 0 ington, Hereford 
Bradford, Wiits. ... “5 22 oS wee Kirkby Lonsdale... 
25] »» Yorks.£45,000125 0 0 10 00) 49 0 é Kirkham, Lane, .. 
Bramptn,Cumblnd Dunmow ...ececeees Knighton..... 
Brandon, Suffolk... 250| 30|Dunstable............10 00/5 00) 8 00 Knutsford.. “ 
oe a oa Durham............... yao gl ° 
ridge-en' am. 276| 9|Dursley, Gloster |9 00/5100) 8 00 lanelly...... 6 00 
6000| 5|Brierly Hill 5 00:4 00 5 2 300} 10 Dury i idiots Llandovery.........-. 
Brighouse. te East Grinstead ... 1000 20) Leamington Priors| 20 00/8 00) 25 00) 
#260 - Brighton. oer 4 ° : . ee " wo Egremont, Cumbld 250} 20 ws | aed = a 4 - 5 00) 17 00 
Q » newshares to 703 Elland ... «| 6 8 00; 10 00] 160) 10)Leatherhead.,,....... 
2471| 20|Brighton and Hove|20 0 0) 3 160 68 Ellesmere Ledbury ...... vary 
107) 8 + _ New shares 200| 10|Emsworth Leeds Old Comp. 
Stock | 8 0 0|170tol75{ 400} 5/Enfield ............. 5 00) 50 25] old stk., £60,30025 00/10 00) 46 to47 
8 00/5 00) 5to 360] 19|Epsom and 25] new ,, £23,77525 00) 6 00) 29 to 30 
Eton (Cannel Gas) %|Leeds New £60,000}20 0 0/10 0 0) 36 to 38 
50 00/5100) 48to Evesham 3623) 10|Leicester ............ 10 00) 8 0 0/163 to 163 
11 00/5100) 11 0 Of 1600) 25)£zeter ... 25 00/8 00) 40 to 42 Leigh (Lancashire) 
i Exmouth . 135] 20|Leighton Buzzard [20 00/7 00) 21 00 
‘idg 30 0 0|'5 00) 30 0 Eye, Suffolk 400} 10|Leominster ......... 9 00:5 oo} 8 00 
Bridlington 10 00/7100) 10 0 150) 10|Fairford... 10 00 Leyburn, Yorksh. 
Bridport 64| 25|Fakenham... 25 00/5 00] 2 Oo} 240) 5 Lickes . 00's oo 6 00 
Falmouth ... 330| 25\Lewes .. ar 00/5 06] 2 00 
100} 30|Fareham ... 30 00/2100) 30 00} 320) 25)Lincoln............... 0010 00) 48 00 
Bromsgrove . 120] 25'Farnham ...... ..(25 00/10 00! 42 00 Leyland, Lancash. 
Bromley (Ke: \Farringdon ......... 240} 5|Littlehampton...... 00/7100; 5 00 
Broughton ......... Faversham ......... 250| 20|Lichfield ............ 20 00/10 00) 35 00 
120} 10/Bruton ....... ./10 0014 00 8 0 'FerryHill( Durhm.) Liverpool United 100 0 O10 0 0/182 to 186 
BrynMAaWT ose... 5|Filey ...... piveteni sol 5 005 00) 5 00 » sh.l25 0 0)10 0 0/47} to 47} 
100! 25) Buckingham (25 00/6 00) 28 0 \Fleetwood wad | 50; 25|Langport ............ 25 00/4 00) 15 00 
600; 12) Burnley............0+ 12 00/10 00 300} 10/Folkestone 00010 00) 15 0 London Comps.— 
Burslem&Tunstaii 240) 10} ,, new shares} 8 00110 00) 13 © Of 5000) 106)Anglo-Romano...... 10 00/4 OG 
Burton-on-Trent... ere | 5000! 20|British Provincial +4 00| 7 0 O 22 to24 
Bury, Lane. £6570 Fordingbridge...... | 26|,, Prov., new ......)16 00/7 006] 17 to 4 
Dee, St. kdmund’s 5 00 240 5/Framlingham ...... 5 0015 00| 5100} 4000) 25\Commercial .. 5 00/6 00) 25to? 
200} 10)Buxton................ 10 00 BYOINC ccceccescossece 2000) 25 » newshares | 2 100) 6 00 partolpm 
| Callington.... Gillingham, Dorset 12,600} 50|Chartered ............ 50 0016 00) 56tod57y 
Calne, Wilts......... Glastonbury......... 6000; 50 4» newshares|l0 00/6 0 0] W¢gtoll 
| Camborne............ Glossop... £10,000; 9 00 2000] 150|City of London ...\150 0 6) 3 0 O} 96 to 100 
50 Cambridge £34,560/50 00) 7 00) 76 0 0f 1000) 2h@loucester............ 25 0017100) 28 00 4000) 50/Equitable .. 150 00/4 0] 32to34 
240) SO'Canterbury ......... 50 0016 00} 6ltoé 516} 5\Gomersal ...... eee 5 00 ; » deb.£ 606 | 
240) 25; ” 2nd iss.|25 0016 OC! 30to3! Godalming ......... 12,000} 26/European ............ 20 9 0|5abonus} 14 to 15 
a a 
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£i( ts 34. } Bes: 
25 Name ees HEE f bles Name ge8 ges 4 sé le Name ge5 ge. 
26 of o|2 g Bae 3e of 2 a go< § feet/s of Ped ES<| ¢ 
‘ io 4 * be Ss ~ , he | he 
4a) Compe, [Sas iSkS| & fessl<s) Compeny BRRIAES| £  fEsE|23| Comm. (253/252! = 
£ £e.di£s.d) £4.40 £ £s.di£6.d) £s.d £ £s.di£s5.d) £4 
Biggar aise oogteebbl 4 1200} 10\Invern.Gas$Water\l0 007 00) 14 00 South Queensferry 
5| Blairgowrie ........45 00)8 00) 7 0 2400) 5 » mew shares | 1 607 00) 2 OOF 448) 12 es a mag scented 12 006 00} 14 60 
6| Borrowsto preg 00)5 00) 8 OFF 310} lO)Irvine ..............10 00/10 00) 15 0 Of 200; 8|Stewarton.. {8 00/5 OOF 8 09 
5) Brechin .....,,. ......, 5 00})8100) 9 0 Jedburgh ............ 7330] 2/Stirling................, 2 06) 8 00) 3 00 
Sohnetene(Paisicy) 2500 1/Stonehaven covet 1 OFF 6 SO 1 60 
2 -|2 00/6 00) 2 26 Reith .............0000. ‘ 
Kelso .... 4 10 00 600; 4 Stornoway............ 210 0 2150 
Kilmarnock a 420; (Stranraer ............ 5 00/7100 5to 
339} 5/Kincardine .........,5 00/2100) 4 604] 2|Strathaven, near} 2 008 00) 2 oy 
* Kinghorn... 643} 24/Thurso...(Hamltn) 210 4) 4 00) 2100 
-| 3 00/10 00) 4 6 Kingskettle, Fife.. Tillicoultry,n,Alloa 
| Kinross ............ 800} 1/Tranent..............) 1 00/5 00) 1 096 
120} 5)/Kirkaldy . 15 0010 00) 8100 Troon..... oa 
320} 5 Kirkoudbright 5 00:5 00) 5 00 Wick .. ri 
100 10 1000} + 3)Kirkintulloch, near} 3 00/5 00] 3 00 Wigton setees [haven | 
227; 5) Kirkwall.. .(Glasg. 5 00.5 00| 4100} 2051) 1)/WemyssandBuck-| 1001/6 00! 1 29) 
11 605 00 150] 518 5|Kirriemurr ........./5 00) 6 00 i| 
. Lansals ....cceccccvers D. | i] 
6 00:5 00} 6 00 Largo, near Leven ETB  cancussbnncccces | | 
5 00/7 00) 7 3 0f 280) 5)L 00,7100) Zto 8 300) 1vj)Armagh 10 00/10 00) 20 00 
10 00/7100} 15 00) \Pallinasloe ......... 
; 177) 5 00/5 00) 5 00 Bangor (co. _— 
700| 80|Belfast ....... --/80 0 0110 6 0) 100 00) 
1879} 1 00:7100) 1 80 20)» MEW ....---../20 0010 00) 2% 00)! 
614} 1 00/6 00 1 00} 51) 5/Ballymena............,5 00/10 00 HI 
00/6 00} 1 10) 1500) 1 005 00) 1 20 Ballymoney ......... i 
100} 10/Linlithg 00| 7100) 15 00} 150, 5)Ballynahinch ...... 5 00 5 00) 
Linton, n. Nobleh. Castlebaney ......... 
170 00}5 00 70 00 Lochee, n. Dundee Carrickfergus ...... ij 
/ 240] 5|Lochgilphead ...... 5 00/7100) 5 50} 100) 5/Carlow .......) 5 00 4100)| 
2100)4 00) 2100) Lochwinnock, near 400] 5|Cavan...... | 5 00 5 00) 
23 15 0} 8 80} 30 10 Of 1200| 1|Markinch.[Paisley| 1 00/7100] 1 50 Cookstown... 
00}4 00| 3176] 282) 3)Mauchline (Dume, 3 00/5 60) 3 O Of . 1300) 9 | er ee Consumrs| 5 0 0 500) 5 00 
10 00/7100) 15 00 Maxwell-town, n. eae sesseeeseses 
423| 5|Maybole, Ayrshire | 5 00/4100} 5 0 0919,000| 10|Dudcin C 6 00:7 00) 8100) 
200 2 00 Maryhill, n. Glasg. 160 25|Dundalk ((seeU.G. 25 00/5 00) 2% 04 
373; 2|Melrose ............ 2 00/7100) 2 80§ 200) 10)Dungannon ......... 10 06) 7100) 12200) 
Dysart... }5 00/7100) 6 OOf 718] 2/Mid & East Calder) 2 00 2 00) 87) 5 mpa 5 OU; 4 00 00)! 
Edinburgh GasCo.\25 00/10 0 0| 52 00) 200; 5|Moffat oo... 5 00/5 Ov 5 00 Enniskillen.......... 
and Leith Co. G00 00) 53 00% 400) 20)Montrose ...., 0 0)10 00) 35 00 Enniscorthy | 
Musselburgh 240| 25|/Galway W25 0010 0) 87100)! 
.{L1 10 0) 6 11100] 618) 1)Nairn.................. 00j5 00) 1 00 Keady...... 
j Neilston, n. Glasg. 400} 10) Kilkenny .. 10 06/8 00} 11 50) 
1056} 1\Newmills, near Killarney | 
Kilmarnock ...,.. 1005 00 1 LAINE ......0rccceceeees | 
Newburgh, Fife 1725} 5|Limerick Consuza.| 5 0 0 
1 00 1 00 Newton-on-Ayre Lismore .. socdie | 
5 00/7100) 7190) 107] 144|NewtonStewart 14100) 5 00) 14100) 600) 15 Londonderry 6134) 21 00) 
North Berwick,NB) Louth. ......... | 1} 
16 0} 5 09) 16 0) North Queensferry} 500} 7|Lisburn, 7100; 8 50) 
| 5 0010 00) 9100) 245) 5)Oban ....... | 5 00/7100) 5 OOF 520) 10\Lurgan.... 6 00.6 OO 6 00! 
194; 5) Peebles 15 00:5 00) 5 00 Mallow ..., | 
800} 25|Perth...... ..,2 0 0) 4160) 22 100 Monaghan | 
2100|6 00; 2100 5}, new............, 59 00/2100) 4 56 Nepagh........ } 
6000) OW... 3 0010 00} 52 100 Peterhead ........-..| 448} 5|Newtownards ...... 5 00/6 00 6150); 
15000} 10)/Glasg.City$Suburb.|\10 0 0/10 00} 26 100 Pittenweem ......... Newtownlimavady | 
Grangemo ; 2416} 1/Pollokshaws,nGlsg| 1 00/7100) 1 50% 750) 20|\Newry «.........00. 20 005 00 20 00) 
Grahamston . Port Glasgow ...... 425} 5/Omagh .....,. {5 0010 00 6 00) 
$4 Haddington.........| 8 10.0} 7 10 0} 1210 0) - |Portobello, n.Edin.| 125} 20|Portadown ..........20 00/5 00) 20 00 
1600} 5|Hamilton ............,5 00/10 00} 6100} 200) 5|Prestonpans......... 5 00:6 00!) 5 00 
440} 5)Hawick .. 5 00/7100} 710 0} 1500} 1g)Rutherglen,nGlasg) 1 68)5 00) 1 68] 900 10 00'6 00) 10 00); 
300; 5 Helensburgh. wee D O00} 710} 7100 Renfrew, n. Paisley) 
1312} 1/Huntly 1 00;7100) 110 Saltcoats .....6...0+. United Gen. {Cork 
250) Sinverary ......+) 5 OO/10 00) 6126) 951) 1)/Sanquhar ... 10 4| 5 0 0 1 00 Dublin Limerick} | 
425! 1'Inverkeithing ...... 10015 oof 1 00 Selkirk ..........00+: Waterford............ | 
The Gas Works in the undermentioned towns belong to private individuals :— 
fiaepenny. Chester(Roodee), Fermoy. Huntingdon. swestry. Sheerness. Ware. (2 works) 
Barnet. Chertsey. Gainsborough. Kelsedon Parsonstown. Sidmouth. Wem. | 
Blaydon, n. Newoastle. Crewkerne. Goole. amend Peterborough. Sittingbourne. Wexford. 
Bridgenorth. Dartmouth. Harleston, Pontypool. Spalding. Weymouth. 
Brompton & Gillingham ere Hertford. Now Ross. e. Tipperary. Whitchurch (Salop). | 
Bungay. Ely. Holt, Northfleet, Sandwich. Waltham Abbey. Wisbeach. 
Carnarvon, Farsley, Huamanby. Newport I. W.(new). Seaham Harbour. 
The Gas Works belong to the Corporations, or to Commissioners acting under special acts of Parliament, in the following towns:— 
Athlone Coleraine. Keighly. Manchester. Richmond (Yorkshire). Southport Trim (Meath). 
Beverley. Doncaster. Kells ( Meath) Milton (Kent). Rochdale. Stockport Walsall. 
Blackpool. Great Malvern. Knaresborough. Oldham. Rothesay. Strabane. Wells (Norfolk). | 
Carlisle. Greenock. Leek. Paisley. Salford. Teignmouth. Yougnail. | 
Cashel, Haverfordwest. Lytham (Lanc.) 
Price Current. 
CASTINGS, per Ton. COALS. i} 
Average Weight of Cast Iron Gas Pipes, per Yard. NEWCASTLE. | SCOTCH CANNEL. per ton. || 
- - Unscreened. s. d, | Boghead 2. me fF 
_ht in, in, 2in. _ 24 in. 3in. 4in. Sin. Sin. Tin. Bin. Yin. 10in. 12in. Whitwell Primrose Cone 7 0 perton.| a , ee  « | 
te orn Pelton an edomsiey... 7 6 « Ca rae, first qualit 20 0 * | 
16 al 28 38 51 70 89 107 126 Hg 117 208 Ibs. SI chcemmsanansbsncccentennnp 79 o Ditto, second ‘a 12 6 || 
| lta Bg ges a ae Sr 25 0 ws | 
F 54s New Pelton, Peareth, Ditto at Leith ......... 27 6 es |} 
Retail Pyare Ady W per cent. London. Glasgow} ae ~ | Wales. [25ze South Pelaw,Washing-)8 0 ,, I cndescisitestcmene 33 0 ns |] 
named | castle. {S581 ton Hutton, and — Wemyss ... (at the pits) 16 0 » | 
} . (7A 1 Peareth..............- Knightswood............... 18 0 » || 
£s.d.£ 8.4.) £ 8,d.) £ 8, d., £ 8. d.| Ramsay’s Newcastle Cen- Be « SS ___ Sind aeee e+» F 
om BIOs Bo. ascscecesoncronnill scoseecenee | 4 5 0315 014 0 OF 410 0, 400 | 
ah and 3 do. Socket Pipes. . 8 0 07 5 0710 0715 0710 0 SUNDRIES i 
2$and3 do. do. 710 07 007 5 O710 7 5 O . 
and5 do, do, 710 0,615 0}7 0 07 5 0.7 O OF Best Newcastle fire-bricks, 60s. per 1000 ; Welch bariron in London...... £9. per ton. 
é inches and upwards do. 7 5 0'610 0|610 07 0 0} 610 6 Ditto ditto clay ...12s. per ton. | Foreign spelter ......... £23. 108.» || 
Retorts, Ist fusion, hot blast 7 (0 0| sais 70607 5 O07 O Of Cliff's fire-bricksatW tate or plo00 | English block tin ............ 1330» | 
Do. 2nd fusion, cold blast . ts 750710 07 5 0 bean v cake copper.. . £126 per ton. Ditto ditto refined... 140 | 
Tank Plates, § thick and above ...... 710 0 615 017 0 0:7 5 O| 7 O Of English pig lead ......... "£26 to £27 eo Banca Se 136» 





WROUGHT IRON TUBING, subject to 35 per cent. Discount. 





Connecting piec 





Bends, sp 


Tees, wrought or cast 
Crosses, wrought or cast 














Iron cocks. 
Ditto, with brass plug 


lain 





|2 inches, | lginch. | 13 ineb. y inch. Zinch. | 4 inch 
s. d. eo & 8. d. s. 4d. e d. s. d, 
Patent welded tubes, from 2 to 12feet, per foot! » © 1 0 0 10 0 7 0 5 0 43 
Ditto » Gin. to 18 in, each | 3 0 20] 1 9 i,..2 10/0 9 
, or long screws ....... 3 6 2 3 2 0 1 6 1 2 0 11 
and elbows, wrought i irou 3.69 2 3 om 1 0 0 10 0 8 
4 0 2 6 2 0 1 6 | 0 10 
peoccadooccccoccosoamennees — ss 3.0 2 6 2 0 1 6 1 2 
17 6 9 6 71 6 4 6 3 3 2 6 
ROTTER AS 28 ° - : 4 4 : : : : ‘ $ 
Diminishin — ca lags, and ni: pies 1 
P ‘ pa igs, ad wipe 10/08/07] 05| 04/03 
| 3 0 4 0 13 6 13 0 lg 0 


8yphons, 2 quart. 




















FREIGHTS, per Ton. 





Coastwise—New 
Chatham & Roches. 
Cork 
Dover .... 
Dublin ..... 
Exeter Quay 
ae sees 
Hastings... 
London 
Lowestell &Yarmth 








LBB ..ccccecccsoccveseoes 
Portsmouth 

Plymouth .. 
Whitstable. 
Weymouth... 
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ae 
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oe 
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“Foreign. 
Boulogne.. ont ae 
Barcelona . . 3h 
Bordeaux . a 
Cadiz ...... 17 
Calais ... : 
Dieppe... 

Seams Sesece 33 
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Soe 10 

23 

17 
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te 15 

37 
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WEST and GREGSON, 
GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, &c. 
UNION-STREET, OLDHAM, 
Station and Experimental Meters, Gas Pressure 
ters, Gauges, Experimental Gasholders, Go- 
yernors, Slide Valves, &c. &c. 
W. and G. would respectfully call the attention of 
Gas Engi and M to their Station-meters, 
having made and erected the largest in use at the 
present time, two of which may be seen at the Stock- 
and Liverpool Gas Works, on application to the 
respective Engineers. 


JAMES FEATHERSTONE, 
ENGINEER, 
Manufacturer of GASHOLDERS, IRON ROOFS, and 
every description of Gas Apparatus. 
ALLIANCE IRON Works, 
CLAYTON, near MANCHESTER. 


| JOHN BENT, 
| 














MANUFACTURER OF GAS METERS, 
283, Bett Banp Roap, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
(Established 1830), 


nies, Engineers, &c., to his WET GAS METER, 
made upon the most improved principles, the most ad- 
mirable materials, and warranted to register correctly, 





i] 


E1GETON MOOR GAS COALS.— 
| Parties wishing to be supplied with these first- 
class Gas Coals will please to apply to Mr. MATTHEW 
| Nesbit, E1@Hton Moor Orrick, NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
Tyne. These coals are well known as among the 
richest in gas, and working the roundest on the River 
Tyne. They are extensively used by metropolitan gas 
works. 














“MR. WILLIAM RICHARDSON, — 
CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
| DUDLEY. 


GEORGE CUTLER, 
GASHOLDER MAKER, 
No. 8, WENLOCK-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, 
LONDON. 

Contracts for Tanks, Gasholders, Roofs, Purifiers, 
and all descriptions of Gas Apparatus executed on the 
most reasonable terms. Improved Slide Valves, Steam, 

‘and Range Boilers, and Smiths’ Work, of the best 
materials and workmanship. 


IRTLEY IRON WORKS, 


CHESTER-LE-STREET, 
DURHAM 








Manufactory for every description of Casting and 
Machinery for Gas Works and Water Works. 
| Warehouse in London for Cast-iron Pipes and Con- 
nections of all sizes and in any quantity, Scott’s Wharf, 
| Bankside, Southwark. 
. Office in London, Mr. E, M. Perkins, 78, Lombard 
treet. 


Begs respectfully to call the attention of Gas Compa. | 


F. 





44, OX FORD-STREET, LONDON; 
Manufactory— Broad-street, Birmingham, 
MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS CHANDELIERS, GLASS 
LUSTRES, TABLE GLASS, &c. &c. 

ELBGANT CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, FOR GAS 
Made from ‘“‘ ReeistzReEp” Desicns), with Glass BRancugs, &c.; suitable 
ior DRAWING-BOOMS and BALL-Rooms. The more extensive use of Gas in 
private dwellings has induced Messrs. Oster to direct their particular atten- 
tion to the manufacture of this clas« of articles—whieh, with a view to their 

general adoption, are offered at v: te . 

a great variety of patterns, to whieh additions are being constantly made. 
TusaTREes, CONCERT, ASSEMBLY, AND Batt Rooms Licutep By EsTIMATE 

ow THe Lowest Teams. 


& C. OSLER, 


Purchasers can select from 





RUTTER ON GAS LIGHTING. 


Hundred and Thirtieth Thousand. 
ADVANTAGES 


GAS IN PRIVATE HOUSES. 


BY J. O. N. RUTTER, F.R.A.S. 
A New Edition, Revised in 1855. 
Price :—Per 1000 co. ies, £5; 500 ditto, £2. 15s.; any 
smaller number, 12s, per 100, 


Twenty-sizth Thousand. 


GAS IN DWELLING-HOUSES: 
ITS USES, CONVENIENCES, AND 
ECONOMY. 

Price: —1000 copies, £3. 3s. ; 500 ditto, £1. 15s.; any 
smaller number, 7s. 6d. per 100. 

A single copy of either of the above-mentioned books 
will be sent, on application to the Author ONLY, by 
payment of the postage (ld.). 

These little books are written in a simple and familiar 
style; showing the comfert, convenience, safety, and 
economy of Gas. They are intended for gratuitous dis- 
tribution by Gas Companies. They have already done 
good service, and the author is anxious still further to 
extend their usefulness. 

The present high prices of tallow and oil are favour- 
able to a more general adoption of gas in private houses. 
Let its advantages, as yielding a pure, cheap, and 
healthful light, be properly explained, and there will 
be no difficnity in getting over a few old-fashioned pre- 
judices. Those persons who have experienced the 
benfits of gas-light never go back to candies or lamps. 

HN W. PARKER AND SON, 
West STRAND, LONDON. 
Black Rock, Brighton, 


J jyo™ ES, Iron Merchant, 6, Bank- 
Ld SIDE, has long been known to sell the 
following Castings at prices lower than any other house 
in London :—Socketand Flange Pipes, Bends, Branches 
and Tees, Syphone, Lamp-posts, Rain-water Pipes, &c. ; 
also, Hot Water Pipes, Elbows, Tees, Cylindrieal and 
Saddle Boilers, and every Fitting for the same. Draw- 
ings and Prices of the above on application to J. Jones, 
Iron Bridge Wharf, 6, BANKSIDE, near the Southwark 
Iron Bridge. 








ROBERT MACLAREN, 
| (Successor to Andrew Liddle and Co.,) 

ITRONFOUNDER AND GAS ENGINEER. 
Manufacturer of Patent Iron Tubing, Block Tin, 
Lead, and Composition Tubing. Cast-iron Gas and 
Water Pipes of all sizes, and every description of 
Gas Apparatus. 

GLOBE FOUNDRY, GLASGOW. 


HITWELL PRIMROSE GAS 

COAL.—These excellent Gas Coals are wrought 
from the HuTTON SgaM only, and can be sbipped either 
at the South Dock, SUNDERLAND; or Old Harbour, 
HARTLEPOOL; or Brandling Drops, SouTH SHIELDs; 
| on application to the WHITWELL CoaL ComFany, 
Sunderland. 





PATENT FIRE-CLAY RETORTS.— 
0. BROTHERS and COMPANY, Manufacturers 
of 0. Brothers’s Patent, beg to state that these Retorts, 

| being made in one entire operation, and in one piece, 

| of any required shape, length, breadth, and height, are 
not liable to cracks and fissures, of which there is a just 
and general complaint; and consequently superior to, 
and cheaper than, any hitherto manufactured. 

GREAT REDUCTION IN. PRICES—30 per cent. 

| 








cheaper than any other Clay Retorts manufactured, 
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All other sizes and shapes in proportion, to order. 
‘erences and further particulars may be obtained on 
application to the Patentee, Gas Werks, BLACKBURN. 





12,950 CUBIC FEET OF GAS, 
Specific Gravity *820, produced from a ton of BATH- 
VILLE CANNEL COAL, a Coal identical with that 
named Bathgate, Boghead and Torbane Mineral. 


JAMES LAWRIE and CO. 
COUSIN LANE, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
SOLE AGENTS. 

Messrs. LAWRIE and Co, are also Sole Agents for the 
excellent KNIGHTSWOOD CANNEL, used by London 
Companies, and are Makers of RETORTS, Clay and 
lron ; SOCKET PIPES; and all kinds of CASTINGS, 








SHEARS AND SONS’ 

PATENT DRY GAS METERS 
Are supplied to Gas Companies and the Public as the 
best and simplest Dry Gas Meters in use. hey are 
acknowledged to be of first-rate workmanship and accu- 
racy of registration.—Shears and Sons continue to sup- 
ply these Meters on the most favourable terms; and they 
also manufacture Wet Gas Meters, to which they apply 
their Patent Indices. 





BANKSIDE, LONDON, 





ADDISON POTTER, 
WILLINGTON QUAY, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, | ire Bricks, and every 
description of Fire Clay Goods. 


WHITEHOUSE and CO., 
GLOBE PATENT TUBE WORKS, 
WEDNESBURY, 

Beg to draw the attention of Engineers and Managers 
of Gas Works to the superior quality of the Article 
they manufacture, both in respect of the iron employed, 
and the perfect manner in which it 1s welded; in 
proof of which they can refer to the testimonials of the 
most eminent Gas Engineers, and the experience of 
the principal of the large Gas Companies of the kingd 

ers promptly executed. 


GAS LIGHTING. 


MM: T. A. HEDLEY (A.LC.E.), Con-, 
SULTING GAS ENGINEER, may be consulted | 
upon all matters connected with the manufacture and 
distribution of gas, Plans, specification, and drawings 
supplied.—Offices, Warkworth, KANBURY. 1} 


ANDEBSON’S 
DOUBLE-ACTING PISTON EXHAUSTER | 


is the most simple and effective machine of the kind | 
made. It gives no appreciable oscillation or slip; works, 
with extremely little friction; aud requires no internal | 
lubrication. 
These Exhausters are in operation both in London 
and the Provinces, pumping from 10,000 to 70,000 cubic | 
feet of gas per hour. They occupy very little space, and 
may be set either perpendicular or horizontal. 
Particulars of price, &c., may be had on application | 
te Mr. ANDERSON, at the Gas Works, Rotherhithe 
LonDON | 

















EXPLOSIONS Prevented by 
using the Tubes and Fittings Manufactured by 
JOHN RUSSELL and CO., 

whose Goods are all well Tested and Warranted. 
The first manufacturers of Lapwelded Flues for Loco- 

motive and Marine Boilers. 

The FIRST PRIZE of the Paris Great Exhibition 
was awarded to them for Gas Tubes and Fittings, and 
Tubes for Marine and Locomotive Boilers. 

John Russell and Co, are the Original Manufacturers, 
and at present the Holders, of the Patent for Tubes. 

WARBHOUSES, 
69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON. 
MANUFACTORY, 
THE OLD TUBE WORKS, CHURCH HILL, 
WEDNESBURY, STAFFORDSHIRE, 


PATENT FLEXIBLE GAS TUBING. 


AMES LYNE HANCOCK’S 
Vulcanized Indiarubber Hose Pipes and Tubing. 
Manufactory (and Wosehuuse),Qeowellanewe,GQcsudll, 
road, London. 
Gas Companies, Engineers, Gas Fitters, and the Trade 
g lly, are respectfully informed this Tubing is now 
manufactured to any size, from 4 inch bore and 
upwards, in 100-feet lengths, and perfectly cylindrical, 
either with or without a spiral wire inside. 
VULCANIZED GLAZED FLEXIBLE TUBING, 
from 3 inch up to 1 ineh diameter, made in 24-feet 
lengths; or, covered with silk or worsted, up to 100 feet, 
ULCANIZED HOSE, for FIRE ENGINES, 
BREWERS’ USE, and for standing great pressures, 
(Rubber and Cloth combined), made to any length or 
size to fit the nee screws, &e. 
VULCANIZED INDIARUBBER AIR-i1iGHT 
BAGS, made any size, for Gas Mains, with flexible, 
tubes attached, and fitted with stopcocks complete. 

















CARTER’S PATENT SAFETY GAS VALVES. 


PuoMAs LAMBERT and SON, 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 

Suort Street, New Cut, BLacKFRIARS, LONDON, 
The Bank of England is fitted Hy! with these 

Valves, from the smallest branch to the largest main 


ipe. 
2 The following, among numerous testimonials, will be 
found very satisfactory :— 
“ The British Gaslight Company’s Office, No. 105, 
Broad-street, Ratcliff, London, June 10, 1846, 
“Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry, I have to 
state that ‘ Carter’s Patent Gas Valve’ has been used 
by this company and by the fitters of the district exten- 
sively for seven years past. It was adopted to obviate 
the inconvenience of setting fast, so prevalent with the 
conical metal plug-cocks, and has been found to answer 
the purpose intended. 
of have recommended its use in severa) provincial 
towns with which I am professionally connected, and 
have not received any complaint of its having failed in 
any respect of performing satisfactorily all that is 
required of it.—I am, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 
“*GEDDIE PEARSE. 





“ Messrs. Lambert and Son, Lambeth.” 
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ALEXANDER WRIGHT, 


GAS ENGINEER, MANUFACTURER OF GAS-METERS, GOVERNORS, AND ALL DESCRIPTION OF GAS APPARATUS, 
, 55, MILLBANK STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
CONSUMERS’ METERS at the List Price, with a Liberal Di it to Wholesale Purchasers. 
THOMPSON’S BROMINE TEST, £1. 1s.—Bromrve, 3s. per Ounce. 
BISULPHURET OF CARBON TEST, £2. 2s. 
APPARATUS FOR DETERMINING THE HEATING POWER OF SAMPLES OF COAL AND OTHER DESCRIPTIONS OF FUEL, £5. 5., 

Invented By LEWIS THOMPSON, Esq., M.R.C.S. _ she 

REGISTERING PRESSURE GAUGE, Net Price, £8. Glass Shade, 10s. extra. _ 

STATION METERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, PHOTOMETERS, SPECIFIC GRAVITY APPARATUS. &e. bi | 


FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 
JOHN SWARBRIC EK, 


MANUFACTURER OF PATENT COMPOSITION CLAY RETORTS, 


FIRE BRICKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, SHAPE, AND SIZE, &c. &c. 
HIGHER EANAM, BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 


These RETORTS are generally used in the Gas-works of Preston, Accrington, Bury, Heywood, Middleton, Rochdale, Ratcliffe; the Mills of Messrs. Horrocks, 
Miller, and Co., Preston, &c. &e., and are unequalled in having afforded general satisfaction to those who have given these Retorts a trial. 

To meet the increasing demand, the Works at Little Harwood have been greatly enlarged; and Gas Engineers who may favour with an Order may rely with confidence 
on their being promptly supplied with an article not to be surpassed in finish or durability. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


TO GAS COMPANIES, GAS PROPRIETORS, AND GAS ENGINEERS. 
JOHN VICKARY 


begs to call the attention of the above to his improved METALLIC CASE GAS-METER, an improvement which has met with entire approbation from the various Gas 
Companies and Engineers to whom he has introduced it, and acknowledged to be the greatest improvement that has been made since the year 1832; at which period a 
metal was introduced for the construction of the Drum, Syphon, and Float, capable of resisting any impurities arising from either gas or water, which has been found to 
answer every expectation; as, in repair, Drums of the above date are found in perfect and good condition, when the Outer Case, Valve-box, Inlet~pipe, &c., are quite 
destroyed and entirely past repair. 

J. V. has introduced a coating or lining of the above metal in the Outer Case, Valve-box, Inlet-pipe, &c., thereby rendering the whole as durable as the Drum, as not 
a particle of tin plate is exposed to the action of either water or gas; and preventing the possibility of gas passing above the water line through the front into the body of 
the Case to the outlet gistered, which frequently occurs. When the Meter has been in use for any length of time it is generally found that rust or decay takes place | 
above rather than under the water line, which is only discovered when they need repair. Also the Inlet-pipe and Valve-box are generally found quite decayed, which 
cannot popees in the above improvement. 

J PS . feels a that the above will be found a most desirable and perfect instrument, as it contains all other improvements of utility that have been introduced 
up to the presen e. 

, The most strict attention is avn to the workmanship as well as the registration of every Meter, to render them perfectly accurate. 
Station Meters, Governors, &c., made on the shortest notice, as well as Gas Cooking Apparatus of every description, Gas Baths, &c, 
Meters sent at the lowest London prices. 

















Carriage paid to any part of England. 
WEST OF ENGLAND GAS METER AND GENERAL GAS APPARATUS MANUFACTORY, 84, FORE STREET, EXETER, 





ESTABLISHED in 1795. 


— 
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JOSEPH CLIFF, 


WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK WORKS, near LEEDS. 








FIRE*CLAY RETORTS, OF ANY SIZE OR SHAPE, SUPPLIED ON SHORTEST NOTICE. 


These Retorts are used extensively in the Gas Works of Leeds, Hull, Liverpool, Preston, Bradford, Rochdale, and other towns, where they have been tested side by | 
side with those of Stourbridge, Newcastle, and other makes, and have invariably proved themselves a superior article. | 
Eminent Gas Engineers bear t y that these Retorts are the BEST FINISHED AND MOST CORRECT IN FORM of any inthe kingdom. Their surfaces are, by the |! 
peculiar method of their ture, y smooth, close, and FREB FROM SURFACE CRACKS; thus,in a great measure, preventing leakage and the adhesion of || 
carbon to their interior surfaces. i i 
To meet the great increase in demand, extensive enlargement of premises and the fitting up of more perfect apparatus have been effected ; and gas engineers may rely || 
with confidence on their orders, to any extent, being promptly and satisfactorily executed. i 
N.B.—FIRE BRICKS, TILES, AND OTHER FIRE GOODS, OF UNEQUALLED QUALITY.—EXPORT ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. | 


M. B. NEWTON, London Agent, No. 4, Wharf, King’s Cross Goods’ Station. | 


| 
| 
| 
} 




















WILLIAM RICHARDSON & CO, | WILLIAM PARKINSON &CO. | | HARRIS AND PEARSON, | 
ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, (Successors to the late Samuel Crosley), PROPRIETORS OF } 


AND COTTAGE-LANE, CITY-ROAD, LONDON, BEST CLASS-HOUSE POT AND CRUCIBLE CLAY. | 
CONTRACTORS Beg most respectfully to announce that, in addition MANUFACTURERS OF |" 


GAS & WATER Wwo R KS, they manufacture Meters for measuring Water, Spirits, 


&e. (c i 
No. 84, CHARLES-STREET, CITY-ROAD, Wilkes Peckiooay Patent, in 1849, by the late Mr. 


N. N.B. These Meters are as simple and durable as : : pes 
Works: the Gas Meter, and as correct as thatinstrument under Late in the occupation of I. and W’. King. 


Tunnel Foundry and Iron Works, DUDLEY. he most careful manipulation. Originally J. Pidcock, Esa. 


HULETT AND CO,, 55 anv 56, HIGH HOLBORN, 
PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS of the NATIONAL GAS METER, 


Beg to inform the Proprietors of Gas Companies, and the Trade generally, that, having completed their new Gas Meter | 
| Manufactory, they are now enabled to supply, with despatch, a very superior article, and can confidently warrant the same to | 
| be equal in quality and workmanship to any Gas Meter ever made. Manufacturers of 


GAS CHANDELIERS, GLASS LUSTRES, HALL LANTERNS, PILLARS, BRACKETS, 
PENDANTS, 


AND EVERY ARTICLE CONNECTED WITH 
GAS FITTINGS. 
GAS COOKING APPARATUS, IMPROVED ALBERT, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
SHADOWLESS GAS BURNERS, UNION JETS, BATSWINGS, &c. &e.; CAST AND WROUGHT IRON PIPE; 
COPPER, TIN, BRASS, and COMPOSITION TUBING. 
D. HULETT’S IMPROVED SERVICE CLEANSER. 
‘ by which Mains, Service Pipes, and the interior Fittings of a House, may be cleaned out in a few minutes. Price 60s. net. 
Sole Manufacturers of Church and Mann’s Improved Photometer. 
Large Pattern Books, with every description of Gas Fittings and Chandeliers, &c., with complete Book of Prices, price 10s. 
Price Lists sent free, on receipt of envelope, addressed and enclosing two postage stamps. 


AmbBLeEcoTgs Fire CLay AND BRICK WORKS, i 


' 
| 
| 
Jor the Erection, Enlargement, and Repair of to the continued manufacture of GAS METERS, | H 
FIRE BRICKS, GAS RETORTS, &C, 
| STOURBRIDGE. 
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